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LITERATURE. 


The Renewal of Youth, and other Poems. 

By F. W. H. Myers. (Macmillan.) 

To the lovers of Mr. Myers’ poetry this 
volume will, in one sense, be a disappoint- 
ment. It is, in large measure, a reprint of 
the poems with which they are already 
agreeably familiar. Nearly all the old 
favourites (except “S, Paul,” now as, I 
think, at first, separately published) re-appear, 
and form a large part—I am inclined to 
think, the finest part—of the volume. “ The 
Renewal of Youth,” from which the volume 
takes its name, stands at the very end, closing 
the second part, and forming a reply to an 
earlier poem, “The Passing of Youth.” 
These two poems are in Mr. Myers’ most 
characteristic manner, which may be defined 
as the enthusiastically didactic. To each of 
them he has prefixed an argument, tiresome 
because purely unnecessary to poems of such 
very moderate length, and adding somewhat 
to the discomfort of feeling ourselves in- 
structed while hoping to be fascinated. 

“‘ The Passing of Youth ” consists of reflec- 
tions arising in the Campo Santo of Pisa— 
“that dejected city,’ as Landor happily 
called it—before Orcagna’s fresco of ‘ Death 
at the Festival.” Let us die young, before 
the time of disillusion: there is no pain Jike 
the consciousness of our emotions being ex- 
hausted. And yet the sense of approaching 
annihilation forces on us the eternal question : 
“ Crushed, as by following wave the wave before ! 

To have lived and loved so little, and live no 

more ! 

Call this not sleep ; through sweet sleep’s longest 

sco 

Sessa a golden dream unconscious Hope ; 

Hope parts the lips and stirs the happy breath, 

And sleep is sleep, but endless Death is Death. 

Hereat the soul will evermore reeur 

To that great chance which makes herself for 


her ; 
Tf bat the least light glimmer and least hope glow 
From that unseen place which no sou! can know— 
Whereof so many a sage hath spun in vain 
Thoughts fancy-fashioned in a dreaming brain— 
Wohereof the priests, for all they say and sing, 
Know none the more, nor help ia anything ; 


If by some gleam unearthly indeed be lit 

That land, and God the sua and moon of it, — 

How easy then, how possible to bear 

Tne thoughts that come at night and are de- 

spair.” 

If this be not poetry, it is at least rhetoric 
of a very imaginative and eloquent sort. Its 
defect, so far as I can judge, is one common 
to all Mr. Myers’ didactic poems. The 
thought, always elevated, is constantly 
expanded and reiterated, precept upon pre- 
cept, antithesis after antithesis, till one finds 
the book rather cloying than satisfying. 


The stronger hand of Mr. Browning has 
shown us identically the same thought as the 
above extract, but in a form far more re- 
strained, far less verbose, and therefore, as it 
seems to me, far more impressive :— 


*T, I the feeling, thinking, acting man, 

The man who loved his life so overmuch, 

Shall sleep in my urn. It is so horrible, 

I dare at times imagine to my need 

Some fature state revealed to us by Zeus, 

Unlimited in capability 

For joy, as this is in desire for joy, 

To seek which, the joy-hunger forces us.” 

(**Cleon.”) 

“The Renewal of Youth ” is an attempt to 
answer some of the problems which “ The 
Passing of Youth” left unsolved except by 
the expression of a stern Lucretian resolve— 
‘* There is a courage that from need began, 

And grows with will and is at last the man ; 

Which on thro’ storm, thro’ darkness, thro’ 


despair, 
oy will hope, and dares, and still can 
are.”’ 


In the “‘ Renewal of Youth,” an “assured 

hope of immortality ” has taken the place of 

a faint anxious wish for it; and the spiritual, 

as opposed to the material, conception of the 

universe is treated as attainable, if only by 
an inward discipline the soul be purged— 

‘* On her own deeps must the soul’s gaze begin 
And her whole Cosmos lighten from within— 
Showing what once hath been, what aye must be, 
Her Cause at once and End, her Source and Sea.” 


Here, as in other passages, the influence 
and manner of Pope are clearly discernible ; 
their admixture with Mr. Myers’ fuller en- 
thusiasm creates an unpleasant and grating 
discord. It is pleasant to turn to a simile, 
contained in the most striking passage of the 
poem, and perhaps of the whole volume, in 
which the soul’s final hope is compared, by 
an imaginary doubter, to the Isle of San 
Borondon, the Aprositus of Ptolemy, seen, 
but never reached, from Teneriffe :— 


** Too happy ! hard to find and hard to keep 
Such mythic haven in the guideless deep ! 
Ye think ye find ; and men there are who thus 
Themeelves the enchanted isle Aprositus 
Have seen from Teneriffe ; to them was known 
The eastward shadow of its phantasmal cone, 
And the blue promontory, and vale that fills 
That eo of visionary hille : 
They saw them plain, yet all the while they wist 
That San Borondon is but of the mist, 
And such bold sailors as have thither prest 
Come bootless back from the unrewarding quest ; 
Or if, they say, they touch it, they are driven 
Far forth by all the angered winds of heaven, 
And nevermore win thither, nevermore 
Tread with firm feet that legendary shore, 
Retrack the confluent billows, or survey 
From poop or prow the innavigable way.” 


All the latter part of the poem is verse 
of this high and fascinating kind. “In 
Memoriam” showed us what poetry lay in the 
attitude that “ faintly trusts the larger hope.”’ 
Mr. Myers here trusts the larger hope without 
any faintness at all, but with an ardent and 
rhetorical devotion. Always didactic, he is 
never oppressively dogmatic, and dwells on 
the hopes, and not the horrors, of his creed. 
Here is a passage that cannot fail to touch 
many hearts aching from this year’s experi- 
ences in Switzerland and Egypt :— 

‘* Their peace no kings, no warring worlds destroy, 


No strangers intermeddle and mar their joy ; 
These lives can neither Alp on Alp upborne 





Hurl from the Glooming or the Thundering Horn, 





— 


Nor Nile, uprisen with all his waters, stay 
Their march aerial and irradiant way ; 
Who are in God’s hand, and round about them 


thrown 
The light invisible of a land unknown ; 


What matter if thou hold thy loved ones prest 

Still with close arms upon thy yearaing breast, 

Or with purged eyes behold them hand in hand 

Come in a vision from that lovely land,— 

Or only with great heart and spirit sure 

Deserve them and await them and endure.” 
“The Renewal of Youth” can hardly, 
perhaps, be regarded as a great poem; two- 
thirds of its ideas are perfectly trite and 
familiar. But it would be difficult to point 
to any recent volume, either in verse or prose, 
where trite and familiar ideas have been treated 
with such wealth and pomp of language and 
rhythm. 

Of the other poems, the already well-known 
“Translation of Faith’ is perhaps the most 
powerful. ‘ Ammergau” is distinctly dis- 
uppointing. A subject admirably fitted, one 
would have said, to Mr. Myers’ bent of 
thought, is here treated as merely sug- 
gestive of other and personal trains of ideas 
and reminiscence, eloquently expressed, as 
always, but with no special relevance to a 
subject and spectacle well worthy of the full 
devotion of a vates sacer. 

Few painters of the present day have had 
the good fortune of Mr. Watts in obtaining 
the poetical interpretation of Mr. Myers. 
The “Stanzas on Mr. Watts’ Collected 
Works” breathe the very inmost spirit of 
that impressive exhibition. The fascination 
of those wonderful portraits can hardly be 
realised better, by those who have not seen 
them, than in these verses. 


‘* Faces there were that won him yet, 
Fair daughters of an iron age : 
In iron truth pourtrayed he set 
Warrior and statesman, bard and sage, 
From hidden deeps their past he drew, 
The ancestral bent of stock and stem ; 
More of their hearts than yet they knew 
Thro’ their own gaze looked out on them.” 


And the supreme effect of Athenian art, and 
poetry, and scenery, even upon the ordinary 
mind, may surely be recognised and felt in 
the stately close of this remarkable poem :— 


‘€ So gazed on Phidias’ warrlor-maid, 
Methinks, ‘gina’s kingly boy :— 
She stood, her Gorgon shield displayed, 
Too great for love, teo grave for joy. 
All day her image held him there ; 
This world, this life, with day grew dim; 
Some glimmering of the Primal Fair 
Pre-natal memories woke in him. 
‘* Then as he walked, like one who dreamed, 
Thro’ silent highways silver-hoar, 
More wonderful that city seemed, 
And he diviner than before :— 
A voice was calling, All is well ; 
Clear in the vault Selene shone, 
And over Plato’s homestead fell 
The shadow of the Parthenon.” 


I can only hope these verses may give to many 
as pleasant and as keen a reminiscence of that 
unique scene as they bring to the present 
writer. 

The shorter poems seem hardly to have 
the stuff of immortality about them. There 
is a delicate rhythmic grace in the studies 
of national beauty, such as “ Elodia,” 
“ Gabrielle,” as there is in “Nora” and 
‘“‘Hesione.” The best, perhaps—one regrets 
in the case of Mr. Myers to find the best 
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among the earlier poems—is the untitled 
poem (p. 166) beginning “When summer 
even softly dies.” The ‘‘ Stanzas on Shelley” 
give one rather an inadequate picture of the 
poet—too much of his voluptuous sense of 
beauty, too little of his more generous en- 
thusiasm; yet the last verses will be read 
with pleasure : 
“* Yet, with an Orphic whisper blent, 
A on in the west-wind sighs ; 
Gaze from the conscicus firmament 
Some God’s unfathomable eyes : 
He saw, he felt them: ‘ Thou be mine 
As I am thine, thou primal whole ! 
Ye elements, my life enshrine, 
Enfold, entomb me, soul in soul !’ 
"' He called ; they heard him ; high in air 
The impetuous Winds came whirling free ; 
Dashed on his brow, swept through his hair 
Untamed caresses of the Sea ; 
The Fire up-leapt in ardent birth 
To her thin substance his to win ; 
That heart of hearts the dedal Earth, 
Her own unfolding, drew therein.” 
What an old-world scene that seems; and 
how strange to think that it is little more 
than a year since the leading and most 
devoted actor in it left the land of living 
men! One might wish that Trelawny could 
have read this graceful elegy. But when 
shall another ‘‘ Adonais” be written for 
Shelley ? E. D. A. MorsHeap. 








Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social. By 
Sir Alfred C. Lyall. (John Murray.) 


Upon another occasion it might be worth 
while to protest against the growing habit of 
making books out of magazine articles, which 
is no less hurtful to the interests of serious 
literature than the kindred practice of pub- 
lishing lectures, The reading world, as repre- 
senting more than a single generation, has a 
right to ask of those who claim to be its 
teachers not only that they shall give it of 
their best, but also that they shall arrange 
what they have to give in a continuous and 
ordered form, fitted for permanency. But 
in the present case such a complaint would 
be most unjust. Sir Alfred Lyall has for 
twenty-five years devoted himself to the busi- 
ness of Indian administration; and neither 
the work nor the climate of India allow so 
much leisure and ease as our own civil ser- 
vants enjoy. If he has, been able to snatch 
some hours for the composition of occasional 
papers upon subjects outside the scope of his 
daily duties, we are thereby pure gainers. 
So much might be said of the by-work of 
every Indian official. But all who have read 
even one of these papers on its original ap- 
pearance know that Sir Alfred Lyall’s literary 
recreations would suffice to found the reputa- 
tion whether of a philosopher or of a pro- 
fessional man of letters. By republishing 
these scattered articles, he has put us under 
a fresh obligation to acknowledge them as the 
most valuable contributions to the history of 
religious thought and social development that 
have yet reached us from India. 

Englishmen have ruled India for more than 
a century ; but it is only within comparatively 
recent years that we have either recognised 
the weight of our responsibility, or attempted 
to study seriously the immense complications 
of our position. To our forefathers the fact 


of conquest was enough, and the elementary 











duties of civil government were somehow per- 
formed. Yet no one should blame the early race 
of Anglo-Indians. They did their duty, as they 
saw it, and with the means at their disposal. 
Occasionally there arose an administrator like 
Munro or Thomason, or a scholar like Cole- 
brooke or Prinsep; but sympathy and devo- 
tion were often misdirected because knowledge 
was lacking. Sir Alfred Lyall, we believe, was 
one of the last batch of Haileybury students, 
and Janded in India before the outbreak of 
the Mutiny. Yet none the less may he be 
taken to represent the new order of things 
which dates from the transfer of the govern- 
ment to the Crown, and is associated with the 
competition system. The political revolution 
has brought with it a far more direct and 
more burdensome sense of duty; the com- 
paratively small change in the mode of 
appointing civilians may be said to have 
introduced into India the influence of Western 
learning and culture. J. S. Mill and Comte, 
Max Miiller and Maine, are the teachers, not 
only of the natives educated in English 
colleges, but also of the great body of their 
rulers. From such teaching sprang the late 
Dr. Burnell, whose brief life was devoted to 
learning everything that could be learnt about 
Southern India, with the fatal enthusiasm 
of Browning’s ‘‘Grammarian.” From such 
teaching has sprung Sir Alfred Lyall, Burnell’s 
senior by some few years and still in harness, 
whose good fortune it is to unite administra- 
tive talent of the highest order with the 
temperament of the philosopher. To continue 
the contrast further. Just as Burnell found 
it necessary first to clear away the mist that 
hangs over the beginnings of Sanskrit litera- 
ture before he could commence his own proper 
work, so Sir Alfred Lyall is no blind disciple 
of any of those teachers named, but has 
struck out original truths of his own by 
_ their methods of research in a new 
eld. 

By far the larger number of these eleven 
essays deal with the history of religion, as 
illustrated by what the author has seen 
passing under his own eyes in India. Of the 
Vedic beliefs of the primitive Aryan immi- 
grants, and of the marvellous revivalism 
associated with the name of Buddha, phil- 
ologists have lately told us much, and doubt- 
less have much more totell. But the religion 
of India is not a dead creed, to be studied 
only in books. Being based upon polytheism, 
rather than upon Nature-worship or morality, 
it is like a fountain ever gushing forth in 
fresh streams. Some of these streams, out of 
an infinite number, Sir Alfred Lyall has 
watched as they flow; has analysed their 
component elements; and has demonstrated 
that their source is to be found in the 
universal tendency to anthropomorphism. 
Another set of essays, by no means less 
interesting though only two in number, treat 
of the social organisation of the Rajputs. 
This subject likewise has not been neglected 
hitherto, though it may have been misunder- 
stood. We have here the oldest aristocracy 
in the world, the bluest blood of the Aryan 
family (if there be such a thing as an Aryan 
family), who have preserved both their inde- 
pendence and their institutions from the 
remotest antiquity. When Tod wrote his 
Annals of Rajasthan, the romantic glamour 











of Scott was predominant; and it was natural 
that he should find among the Rajputs all 
the apparatus of mediaeval feudalism. Sir 
Alfred Lyall writes as a sociologist, who has 
studied Maine and McLennan. With him 
agnates take the place of barons, and exogamy 
has superseded knight errantry. But while 
he finds the clan everywhere, he has not 
failed to notice the influences that tend to 
decompose it. Specially instructive are the 
words of warning in which he points out the 
probable result of English imperialism in 
breaking up the old State system, and re- 
ducing to Oriental serfdom almost the only 
race of political free men yet remaining in 
India. 

In reading this book, it is always necessary 
to bear in mind that the author, though 
disposed to extend his generalisations to 
the whole of Asia, has yet drawn most of 
his materials from a comparatively limited 
tract of Central India in which he happens to 
have been stationed. We do not urge this asa 
reproach, but only as a caution. India is so 
vast and so multiform that no one can pretend 
to know it all. Very rarely, indeed, has any- 
one attained in any single part of it to that 
intimate acquaintance with currents of reli- 
gious thought and with changes of society 
which our author evidently possesses. Not 
only is his knowledge so great, but he pos- 
sesses the yet rarer gifts of being able to dis- 
criminate between what is worth repeating 
and what not, and of bringing all his facts into 
harmony with the widest philosophical prin- 
ciples. Add to this a pure English style, 
which frequently rises into eloquence and 
never fails to be both rich and precise, and we 
have a combination of qualities which ought 
to make Sir Alfred Lyall at once the most 
popular and the most trusted of writers upon 
the deeper questions stirred by the name of 
India. That his views are always correct we 
do not believe, still less that they will here- 
after all be accepted as final. But this is not 
the time or the place to criticise them. 
Enough to have pointed out that here is a 
book at once as learned and as interesting as 
Lecky’s History of Rationalism, which took 
us all captive now seventeen years ago. 

As it is the privilege of a reviewer to find 
some fault, we will content ourselves with call- 
ing attention to a strange misprint on p. 202, 
by which Mazzini is represented as the typical 
prime minister under a queen regent. And 
we must not conclude without expressing a 
hope that the success of this venture may 
induce Sir Alfred to prepare for the press a 
second volume, containing those poems of 
Indian incident and thought which live in 
the memory of everyone who has once read or 
heard them. Jas. 8. Corron. 








The English in America: Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the Carolinas. By J. A. Doyle. 
(Longmans.) 


Tuts volume, while forming a distinct work 
in itself, is intended as an instalment towards 
a complete History in three volumes of the 
English colonies in North America during 
their period of dependence on the mother 
country. The next volume, Mr. Doyle tells 
us in his Preface, will deal with the New 
England colonies to the end of the seven- 
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teenth century ; and the third and conclud- 
ing volume will comprise the remaining 
colonies, and the history of the whole group 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
down to the separation. Mr. Doyle has 
already shown his capacity to write the 
history of our American colonies by the 
publication of two smaller books the sub- 
stance of which he has in some measure 
incorporated with this work. 

We may at once say that the volume before 
us is—because of the author’s knowledge of 
the subject, based upon study and thorough 
research—the best and most authentic History 
of these Southern American colonies that we 
have yet met with. Mr. Doyle is never satisfied 
with accepting a statement at second-hand ; 
but, like a thorough historian, invariably 
goes, whenever practicable, to the fountain- 
head of all history, the contemporary MS. 
records themselves. Nor does he ever rely 
upon printed authorities so called, without, 
in the first place, thorough examination, and 
then telling his readers his own estimate of 
their value. One of the most notable instances 
of this excellent practice is that the name of 
the greatest living historian of America is 
not once mentioned in Mr. Doyle’s book— 
and for the simple and obvious reason that 
Mr. Doyle has made a complete study of all 
(and more than all) the early MS. records 
which were available, or had been brought to 
light, when Mr. Bancroft wrote his History 
of America. 

There is, and always will be, a peculiar 
charm in reading a book conscientiously 
founded upon the evidence of contemporary 
writers and actors in the scenes set before us. 
But, while making due allowance for an 
amount of enthusiasm in his subject—without 
which, we believe, no author can accomplish 
his task successfully—we think that one who 
has worked so hard as Mr. Doyle to instruct 
and amuse would do well to avoid as much 
as possible statements of opinion at variance 
with those of other historians who have 
laboured in the same field, unless such opinions 
are sustained by the clearest possible evidence. 
Otherwise, their expression tends to shake 
the confidence of readers in other statements 
which are not open to the same objections, 
because founded upon indisputable authority. 
In illustration of these remarks, we will 
quote the following vigorous passage at 
pp. 242, 243 :— 

‘*When we think of James’ public crimes, of 
the death of Raleigh, of the living entombment 
of Arabella Stuart, still more when we recall 
his private life, and that Court where the foul 
creatures of Eastern despotism—the intriguer, 
the favourite, the poisoner—found honour and 
reward, we may well echo the prayer of the 
Roman satirist, and wish that such trifles as 
the overthrow of the Virginia Company had 
furnished full work for that mean mind and 
bad heart.” 

We have no wish to become a champion of 
King James I. ; nevertheless, history has not 
yet taught us that the first of the Stuarts, 
with all his faults, had a“ mean mind and bad 
heart.” 

To read the history of the early settlement 
of Virginia is to read an historical romance, 
so full is it of every kind of incident. Stories 
of hardship and suffering, of starvation and 
massacre, appear side by side with deeds of 





heroism and examples of all the great and 
good qualities of our race struggling and 
battling against some of the worst of humanity, 
many of whom, fresh from gaol and steeped 
in vice, were sent over by the Home Govern- 
ment, in their want of prudence and foresight, 
to help people the infant colony. It says 
much for men like Dale, Yeardley, and Wyatt 
that they set themselves vigorously to work, 
and were able ultimately to remedy the evils 
which ensued from such a state of affairs. 
Their letters, while giving full descriptions 
of the difficulties with which they were beset, 
are likewise full of schemes for the advance- 
ment of Virginia, which in the end were 
successful, and “left the colony in great 
prosperity and peace.” 

Capt. John Smith comes in for a large share 
of Mr. Doyle’s attention ; and his arguments 
in reference to the trustworthiness of Smith’s 
narrative are clearly and fairly stated, and 
are, we think, conclusive. As Mr. Doyle 
pertinently remarks, no impostor or mere 
adventurer, however plausible, could have 
held the position that Smith did and retained 
the good opinion of competent judges. To 
those especially interested in Capt. John 
Smith’s credibility, we would also refer the 
addréea of Mr. William Wirt Henry, Vice- 
President of the Virginia Historical Society, at 
their annual meeting in February last (printed 
in their Proceedings), in which he completely 
disposes of “the late attacks upon Capt. 
John Smith, Pocahontas, and John Rolfe” 
made by Charles Deane and those few who 
have followed in his wake. Mr. Doyle 
draws attention to a singular mistake made 
by Dr. Palfrey in his History of New Lng- 
land, who says, in his account of Smith, that 
Capt. John Smith found his way to Tatter- 
sall’s in London, drawn thither probably by 
his love of horses. The “ Tattersall” of 
Smith’s story was a place in Lincolnshire, the 
country seat of the Earl of Lincoln. The 
better-known “Tattersall’s’’ did not come 
into being till Smith had been in his grave 
for more than a century. 

It is well known that when a fresh charter 
was granted to the Virginia Company in 1612 
that company wasnotonly released from the pay- 
ment of all import or export duties whatsoever, 
but it was empowered to increase its funds by 
the establishment of lotteries. In the collection 
of printed broadsides belonging to the Society 
of Antiquaries of London—a Catalogue of 
which (compiled by the late Robert Lemon) 
was printed in 1866—there are notices of 
two of these lotteries, one of which was drawn 
on May 10, 1613, “for the establishing of 
the gospell there and the honour of our King 
and Country a little standing Lotterie con- 
sisting but of 12 pence for every Lot;” 
the other “the Great Standing Lottery for 
Virginia,” the drawing of which took place on 
June 26, 1616. On this last notice is a 
curious wood-cut, given in facsimile in the 
Catalogue, showing some of the principal 
prizes—viz., a large sack containing £1,125 
and two smaller sacks with £500 in each sack. 
There is also a man seated upon a stool 
showing how the tickets were to be drawn 
from two barrels, one on either side of him. 
On the other side of this broadside are portraits 
of the Indian chief Elakintomine and his wife 
Matahan. 


For the early history of the Carolinas, Mr. 
Doyle has had the advantage, not enjoyed by 
any previous writer, of consulting a mass of 
original papers generously given by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury to the Public Record Office. 
We notice at p. 446 a misprint, 1667 
for 1669, when Locke, on behalf of the 
Lords Proprietors of Carolina, drew up the 
first set, as they were called, of the Fun- 
damental Constitutions for the government of 
the settlement. The open question, so long 
discussed, of the authorship of these Con- 
stitutions was finally set at rest by the dis- 
covery among these ‘‘ Shaftesbury Papers” 
of a priceless miniature MS. volume in a 
vellum cover, in the handwriting of John 
Locke, which is full of alterations and correc- 
tions, also in Locke’s own hand. It is 
certain, from the many copies of letters from 
the Lords Proprietors to the governors of 
Carolina in Locke’s writing among the 
“‘ Shaftesbury Papers,” as also by his endorse- 
ments on almost every letter received from 
the colony, that the great philosopher was 
not only the chief author of its Constitu- 
tion, but that he took a prominent and active 
part in the administration of its government 
and in everything tending to the welfare and 
prosperity of the settlement. 

That Mr. Doyle’s book will be widely read 
and sharply criticised we have nodoubt. An 
author who uses the newest and best materials 
for his work is sure to command attention ; 
and when at the same time he expresses 
boldly his own convictions, they must some- 
times clash with those of others. We shall 
look forward with pleasure to the publication 
of Mr. Doyle’s second volume. 

W. Nort Sarnspury. 








Specimen Days and Collect. By Walt Whit- 
man. (Philadelphia: Rees Welsh & Co.) 


‘“Ecnors ann Escapanpss,” “Drifts and 
Cumulus,” ‘ Notes of a Half-Paralytic ”— 
these and other titles for his bundle of 
jottings, made during and after the war, 
were rejected by Whitman; and for a while 
he hovered about a title which would have 
suggested a comparison between this cluster 
of open-air thoughts and observations and the 
berries of the wild cedar-tree of America. 

‘* A melange of loafing, looking, hobbling, sit- 
ting, traveling—a little thinking thrown in 
for salt, but very little—not only summer but 
all seasons—not only days but nights—some 
literary meditations—bvoks, authors examined, 
Oarlyle, Poe, Emerson tried (always under my 
cedar-tree, in the open air, and never in the 
library)—mostly the scenes everybody sees, but 
some of my own caprices, meditations, egotism 
—truly an open air and mainly summer forma- 
tion—singly or in clusters—wild and free and 
somewhat acrid.” 

The acrid taste is no more than a pleasant 
sharpness now and again; and in the main 
these “ Notes of a Half-Paralytic”’ are sweet 
and sane and nourishing, more, perhaps, than 
their writer knows or can know. No diary 
of an invalid is wholesomer reading than this ; 
never a groan or a growl, never a word of 
complaint; but every bright hour, every 
breeze of health, every delight in flower and 
bird and stream and star, and in the kind 
| Voice or hand of a friend, remembered and 
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recorded. Always, in this invalid’s diary, the 
pure, fresh air, and the sky overhead; never 
the blinds drawn down, the table crowded 
with medicine bottles, and the foot of the 
spiritual medicine-man upon the threshold : 
‘« Doubtless in the course of the following, the 
fact of invalidism will crop out (I call myself 
a half-Paralytic these days, and reverently 
bless the Lord it is no worse) between some 
of the lines—but I get my share of fun and 
healthy hours, and shall try to indicate them. 
(The trick is, I find, to tone your wants and 
tastes low down enough, and make much of 
negatives, and of mere daylight and the skies. )” 
From 1876, when Whitman began to get 
over the worst of the tedious and baffling 
illness, ascribed by physicians to his exertions 
in the hospitals during the war, he spent 
ortions of several seasons at a secluded 
aunt in New Jersey—Timber Creek, its 
stream (almost a river) entering from the 
great Delaware twelve miles away, “ with 
primitive solitudes, recluse and woody banks, 
sweet-feeding springs, and all the charms 
that birds, grass, wild-flowers, rabbits and 
squirrels, old oaks, walnut-trees, &c., can 
bring.” Down the long farm-lane he would 
hobble to a lonely pond, where the creek 
expands and the kingfishers dart and turn; 
and so, still sauntering on, “to the spring 
under the willows—musical as soft-clinking 
glasses—pouring a sizeable stream, thick as 
my neck, pure and clear, out from its vent, 
where the bank arches over.” And here, 
enveloped for the month of May in the droning 
of bumble-bees, listening to the clear quail- 
notes in June, or the roulades and pensive 
refrains of the hermit-thrush, Whitman would 


take his seat on log or stump, and (the 
journalist’s ruling passion strong in age and 
disablement) would jot down his notes—notes 
not for the buoyant and healthy alone, but 
meant just as well for ailing folk :— 

‘*Who knows (I have it in my fancy, my 
ambition) but the pages now ensuing may carry 


ray of sun, or smell of grass or corn, or call of 
bird, or gleam of stars by night, or snow- 
flakes falling fresh and mystic, to denizen of 
heated city-house, or tired workman or work- 
woman ?—or may-be in sick room or prison— 
to serve as cooling breeze, or Nature’s aroma, 
to some fever’d mouth or latent pulse.” 
Sometimes he would run down by rail to the 
New Jersey sea-shore ; and on those flat and 
odorous sea-prairies, their sedgy perfume in 
his nostrils, he would revive the sights and 
sounds and smells of his Long Island youth, 
the “stretch of interminable white-brown 
sand, hard and smooth and broad, with the 
ocean perpetually, grandly rolling in upon it, 
with slow-measured sweep, with rustle and 
hiss and foam, and many a thump as of low 
bass drums.” Or, back again in his Camden 
home, he would cross and recross the Dela- 
ware, helped by the friendly pilots (‘‘ Eugene 
Crosby, with his strong, young arm so often 
supporting, circling, convoying me over the 
gaps of the bridge, through impediments, 
safely aboard’’), and would enjoy the stir and 
play of the delightful “ human comedy,” or 
would invite his soul, and absorb the spectacle 
of the starry heavens. 


‘‘A January Night.—Fine trips across the 
wide Delaware to-night. Tide pretty bigh, and 
a strong ebb. River, a little after eight, full of 
ice, mostly broken, but some large cakes making 





our strong-timber’d steamboat hum and quiver 
as she strikes them. In the clear moonlight 
they spread, strange, unearthly, silvery, faintly 
glistening, as far as I can see. Bumping, 
trembling, sometimes hissing like a thousand 
snakes, the tide-procession, as we wend with or 
through it, affording a grand undertone, in 
keeping with the scene. Overhead, the splendor 
indescribable ; yet something haughty, almost 
supercilious, in the night. Never did I realise 
more latent sentiment, almost passion, in those 
silent interminable stars up there. One can 
understand, such a night, why, from the days 
of the Pharaohs or Job, the dome of heaven, 
sprinkled with planets, has supplied the subtlest, 
deepest criticism on human pride, glory, am- 
bition.” 

We have record of visits to New York, and 
a sail in the bay, with a little lyrical cry at 
sight of the schooner-yachts going in a good 
wind—* those daring, careening things of 
grace and wonder, those white and shaded 
swift-darting fish-birds (I wonder if sea or 
shore elsewhere can outvie them), ever with 
their slanting spars, and fierce, pure, hawk- 
like beauty and motion.” But the procession 
of gentility and wealth in Central Park is not 
altogether to Whitman’s liking; and in his 
criticism of modern society, although at 
bottom he believes that the American people 
remains sound, there are pages (to quote Mr. 
Ruskin’s words with respect to Whitman’s 
writings) “deadly true—in the sense of 
rifles—against our deadliest sins.” More 
than once Whitman voyaged up the Hudson 
to the honeysuckle-and-rose-embowered cot- 
tage of John Burroughs, the delightful writer 
of Wake Robin and Pevacton ; and in Sep- 
tember 1879 he found himself strong enough 
to begin a long jaunt to the West, seeing 
Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado, at Denver 
turning south, and then east again. The 
sea-like spread of prairies, the wild gorges, 
the streams of amber and bronze, brawling 
along their beds with frequent cascades and 
snow-white foam, the fantastic forms of 
mountains bathed in transparent browns, 
faint reds and grays, the free handling and 
absolute uncrampedness of the landscape, the 
superb physique of the miners, their character 
shaped by their victorious tussles with 
savage nature (but alas, the genteel ladies 
of the West, copying unsuccessfully their 
Eastern sisters !)—these, with a few inevitable 
reserves, were all acceptable to, and accepted 
by, the author of Leaves of Grass. A later 
journey to Canada, the sight of Niagara, a 
visit to the hospitable house of his friend 
Dr. Bucke at London, then up the black 
waters of the Saguenay a hundred miles, the 
region more grim, more wildly beautiful, 
“with a sort of still and pagan scaredness,” 
than any he had seen yet, comprised the last 
of Whitman’s wanderings, A Sunday service 
with the insane at the asylum under the care 
of Dr. Bucke brought Whitman face to face 
with some of those “laggards” in the race 
who have ever been dear to his heart : 


‘IT was furnish’d with an arm-chair near the 
pulpit, and sat facing the motley, yet perfectly 
well-behaved and orderly, congregation. The 
quaint dresses and bonnets of some of the 
women, several very old and gray, here and 
there like the heads in old pictures. O the 
looks that came from those faces! There were 
two or three I shall probably never forget. 
Nothing at all markedly repulsive or hideous— 





strange enough I did not see onesuch. Our 
commou humanity, mine and yours, every- 
where— 

‘The same old blood—the same red, ranning blood ;’ 
yet behind most, an inferr’d arriere of such 
storms, such wrecks, such mysteries, fires, love, 
wrong, greed for wealth, religious problems, 
crosses—mirror’d from those crazed faces (yet 
now temporarily so calm, like still waters), all 
the woes and sad happenings of life and death 
—now from everyone the devotional element 
radiating—was it not, indeed, the peace of God 
that passeth all understanding, strange as it may 
sound ?” 

Connected with the notes of convalescence 
in this volume are Whitman’s previously 
published memoranda of the war; and the 
national frenzy and agony (with underlying 
sanity and strength) of the one period goes 
well with the tender calm and restorative 
happiness of the other. His lecture on Lin- 
coln, a record of his visits to Emerson and 
Longfellow, @ reminiscence and a criticism, 
severe, yet sympathetic, of Edgar Poe, will 
interest readers who care to see great or 
distinguished persons through a poet’s eyes. 
At Emerson’s grave he muses : 


‘‘A just man, poised on himself, all-loving, 
all-inclosing, and sane and clear as the sun. 
Nor does it seem so much Emerson himself we 
are here to honor—it is conscience, simplicity, 
culture, humanity’s attributes at their best, yet 
applicable, if need be, to average affairs. . . . 
How shall I henceforth dwell on the blessed 
hours when, not long since, I saw that be- 
nignant face, the clear eyes, the silently smiling 
mouth, the form yet upright in its great age— 
to the very last, with so much spring and 
cheeriness, and such an absence of decrepitude, 
that even the term venerable hardly seemed 
fitting ?”” 

The tribute is made of more worth by Whit- 
man’s keen perception of the limitations of 
Emerson’s genius. Elsewhere there is eloquent 
recognition of the work done for American 
literature by Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier. 
I miss from this collection of notes an admir- 
able piece of criticism on Burns, published in 
Our Land and Time (January 25, 1875). 
In Edgar Poe, Whitman finds neither the 
genius for perfect and noble living and 
thinking, morally without flaw, happily 
balanced in activity, nor “* that other shape 
of personality dearer far to the artist-sense 
(which likes the strongest play of lights 
and shades) where the perfect character, the 
good, the heroic, although never attain’d, it 
never lost sight of, but through failures, sor- 
rows, temporary downfalls, is return’d to 
again and again” (so with Burns, Byron, 
George Sand) : 


‘* Almost without the first sign of moral prin- 
ciple, or of the concrete and its heroisms, or the 
simpler affections of the heart, Poe’s verses 
illustrate an intense faculty for technical and 
abstract beauty, with the rhyming art to excess, 
an incorrigible propensity towards nocturnal 
themes, a demoniac undertone behind every 
page—and, by final judgment, belong among 
the electric lights of imaginative literature, 
brilliant and dazzling, but with no heat... . 
In a dream I once had, I saw a vessel on the 
sea, at midnight, ina storm. It was no great 
full-rigg’d ship, nor majestic steamer, steering 
firmly through the gale, but seem’d one of those 
superb little schooner-yachts I had so often 
seen lying anchor’d, rocking so jauntily in the 
waters around New York, or up Long Island 
Sound—now flying uncontroll’d with torn sails 
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and broken spars through the wild sleet, and 
winds and waves of the night. On the deck was 
a slender, slight, beautiful figure, a dim man, 
apparently enjoying all the terror, the murk, 
and the dislocation of which he was the centre 
and the victim. That fi of my lurid dream 
might stand for Edgar Poe, his spirit, his for- 
tunes, and his poems—themselves all lurid 
dreams.” 

Beside ** Democratic Vistas,” known to all 
who value Whitman, this volume contains the 
recent articles by him in the Worth American 
Review (“Poetry to-day in America” and 
“A Memorandum at a Venture’’), the 
prefaces to the several editions of his poems, 
and some pieces written in early youth— 
short tales and poems—printed now to avoid 
the annoyance of a surreptitious issue which 
had been announced. 

Among other restoratives of health one 
could wish that Whitman would some time 
try a voyage across the Atlantic. With Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. 
Symonds, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. W. Bell Scott, 
Mr. R. Hengist Horne, Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
Mr. Robert L. Stevenson, the Hon. Roden 
Noel, and others known and unknown, 
desirous to give him friendly greeting, he 
might have among us, in American phrase, 
“a good time.” Epwarp DowDeEN. 








CAGNAT’S TAXATION UNDER THE ROMANS. 


Etude historique sur les Impéts indirects 
chez les Romains jusqu’aux Invasions des 
Barbares. Par M. RK. Cagnat. (Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale.) 


By confining to his title-page and Preface 
the distinction between direct and indirect 
taxation, M. Cagnat tacitly recognises that 
such purely modern ideas are useless instru- 
ments in historical investigation. No matter 
how well applied, they would have been out 
of place in a work of this kind; but it was 
doubly fortunate that M. Cagnat abandoned 
them, for he has so far misconceived the 
distinction as to include among indirect taxes 
the vicesima libertatis and the vicesima he- 
reditatium. This very confusion, however, has 
had one good result. It has led him to discuss 
those parts of the subject of Roman taxa- 
tion of which English histories give the least 
satisfactory account. At every step he cites 
the works of German and French specialists ; 
but a casual reference to Gibbon or to Smith’s 
Dictionary is the only indication that English- 
men have done anything in what Gibbon 
himself called the more useful as opposed to 
the splendid parts of history. In gathering 
together, as it does, everything at present 
known about a somewhat inaccessible subject, 
this work, therefore, cannot fail to be of con- 
siderable service to English students. 

In a modern sense, the most interesting part 
of the book is the account of the portorium— 
that is, of Roman customs, octrois, and tolls. 
Much more is known about this than about 
the two vicesimae, which seem to have been 
abolished by Diocletian, while the portoriwm, 
which dates from the time of the Kings, was 
still in vigour in the Middle Ages. In many 
points it recalls the system of to-day. Like 
us moderns, the Romans preferred it to a 
direct tax, being moved, no doubt, by Mon- 
tesquieu’s reason that a duty on merchandise 





makes people pay taxes without knowing it. 
So the vital distinction between articles of 
commerce and articles for personal use is 
probably as old as the portorium itself; 
travellers and traders declared their goods at 
the custom-house, and had to submit to 
search; they smuggled as we do, used the 
same artifices, ran the risk of similar pena'- 
ties ; and, thinking more of the manner in 
which a tax is levied than of its amount, they 
grumbled at the officiousness of their portitores 
as we do at that of ours. But the tax was levied 
upon them more oppressively than it is upon 
us. There was no bonding system 1. those 
days, and no right of free transit was recog- 
nised. Consequently, the same article might 
pay duty over and over again. And such 
was the case :— 


“On ne se contentait pas de réclamer un droit 
une seule fois, & l’entrée dans la circonscription 
ou 4 leur sortie: on multipliait les stationes sur 
la limite des différentes provinces qui la com- 
posaient, sur les fleuves et les rivieres qui la 
traversaient, sur les routes qui la sillonnaient, 
bref partout ot le Trésor pouvait espérer tirer 
quelque profit du commerce et des com- 
mer¢ants.” 


Realising how heavily such a system, when 
fully developed, and administered with a 
notorious rigour, must have borne upon com- 
merce, we cease to receive with incredulity 
the well-known statement of the elder Pliny 
that merchandise coming from India to Rome 
increased in price a hundredfold. 

M. Cagnat traces back the portorium to 
an octroi for the city of Rome. Similar 
isolated octrois were found existing in various 
countries—in Gaul, for example, in Egypt, and 
in Illyricum—at the time they came under 
Roman sway; and, except in the case of 
certain favoured towns, the revenues of these 
native octrois were diverted into the Roman 
treasury. New stations were established, no 
longer as octrois at the gates of cities, but as 
custom-houses at frequent intervals along the 
commercial routes. Finally, great districts 
or provinces were sketched out for the pur- 
poses of taxation, binding together these sta- 
tions into a vast network that stretched to 
the farthest limits of the Roman world. This 
division into provinces seems to have been 
determined purely on geographical considera- 
tions; but,as bearing on the theory that Roman 
taxation had a political as wellasa financial side, 
it is worth noting that the vast district called 
Illyricum, extending from Belgic Gaul to the 
shores of the Black Sea, ditfered from the 
others in this respect, that each of the pro- 
vinces of which it was composed was separated 
from the neighbouring provinces by an 
internal line of customs. In the case of Italy, 
which formed one of the districts, there is 
satisfactory proof that, at any rate after their 
re-establishment by Caesar, portoria were 
levied only on articles of luxury. If this be 
so, it makes perfectly intelligible Marcian’s 
otherwise strange list in the Digest. That 
list contains the names of such articles as 
cinnamon, silks, precious stones; and the 
probability is great that it was meant asa 
list of the articles which paid duty in Italy, 
and that it was copied from a lex censoria. 

Of the portorium in the later Empire not 
much is known with certainty. If M. Cagnat 
is right in his opinion about the octava, a 


great change must have taken place. Fol- 
lowing Marquardt, he holds that the 
octava is not older than the immediate 
predecessors of Justinian, and that it 
was intended as a uniform substitute, apply- 
ing to the whole Empire, for the various 
rates of two, two and a-half, and five per 
cent. To account for the passages of earlier 
date in which it occurs in Justinian’s Code, 
M. Cagnat considers that the word has been 
interpolated. His argument, unfortunately, 
is marred by the statement that the octava is 
not mentioned in the Theodosian Code, a 
circumstance which he rightly feels to be of 
great weight. But among the portions of 
the Theodosian Code deciphered by Peyron 
from the Turin palimpsest, there occurs, almost 
exactly as it stands in Justinian’s Code, one 
of the suspected passages; and the octava is 
still present. In substance, however, M. 
Cagnat’s view is probably sound. The octava 
may have at first existed with a limited 
application, and may have at length become 
universal. In the fifth century the revenue 
from the portorium began to fall off, the 
growing strength of the outlying tribes made 
its collection more and more difficult, the 
fruitful vicesima hereditatium and the less 
important vicesima libertatis had long since 
been abandoned, and to impose higher dues 
may well have seemed the only way of keep- 
ing the treasury full. 

M. Cagnat’s book covers a much wider 
ground than I have yet indicated; but of 
the rest the mere headings must suffice. 
Having sketched the history of the portorium 
and told us all that is known of each province 
and even of each station, M. Cagnat goes on 
to describe the farming out of the tax, the 
way in which it was collected, and the officials 
employed in the service. Next he treats of 
the merchandise and the persons exempted 
from the tax, of the checks upon smuggling, 
of the measures taken to restrain the extor- 
tion of the publicani, and of the destination of 
the revenues, concluding his account of the por- 
torium with ashort notice of tolls and octrois. 
I stop to notice only one point. The usual 
statement that the societates vectigalium were 
composed of eguites holds good only up to 
the time of Hadrian. In his reign, whether 
owing to the abandonment of the lex censoria, 
or more probably from the growing necessity 
of supervising with greater strictness the 
collection of the taxes, special procurators 
(distinct from the regular provincial pro- 
curators) were appointed, partly to assist the 
publicani and partly to act as a check upon 
them; and these procurators were chosen 
from among the equites. Thenceforth the 
names of freedmen appear in the inscriptions 
as members of the sucietates. The account 
of the vicesima libertatis and the vicesima 
hereditatiwm is traced out in similar lines, 
but much more briefly ; and the volume ends 
with some meagre notes upon the taxes on 
sales by auction, on sales of slaves, and on 
lawsuits. It is of some importance to observe 
that in the case of the taxes on manumissions 
and inheritances the system of farming was 
abandoned about the beginning of the second 
century A.D. There is no later reference to 
publicani in connexion with them, and about 
that time imperial procurators appear as 
| direct collectors, G. P, MacponEtt, 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


Pan-Pipes: a Book of Old Songs, Newly 
Arranged, and with Accompaniments by Theo. 
Marzials; Set to Pictures by Walter Crane; 
Engraved and Printed in Colours by Edmund 
Evans. (Routledge.) It is only by setting out 
the title-page—or at least the printed portion of 
the title-page—that we can apportion our 
gratitude to the three makers of this book, 
which is destined to be the gift-book of the 
reason, so many tastes does it gratify. Not 
that we can say that it reaches throughout the 
high standard which it has set to itself. Upon 
the musical setting of Mr. Marzials a constitu- 
tional incapacity forbids us to pronounce; and 
Mr. Marzials’ reputation is in no need of praise 
from such a one. The words we know and love 
—barring an unfortunate misprint on p. 9. 
While on this point, we may mention that the 
printed type is frequently “ battered,” and not 
easy to read. But it is to the pictures that 
everyone will turn first, and look longest. 
Never before has Mr. Crane lavished upon us 
more profusely the treasures of his facile pencil. 
Paper cover, binding, fly-leaves—all witness to 
his inventiveness. Indeed, some of the plain 
pencilled outlines seem to us among his happiest 
designs. In truth, as well as in grace, he has 
rarely done anything better than the lady on 
the preface page. But Mr. Crane is deplorably 
unequal, as another modern lady on the same 
page may show. And it is net to be denied 
that his pictures to the songs—though all show- 
ing both labour and inyention—vary much in 
their success. It may be only an individual 
opinion, but we may say that ‘‘The Hunt is 

p,” after the style of tapestry painting, is the 
most perfect; next we should place “The Girl 
I’ve left behind me” and ‘“ Sally”—though 
not Sally’s young man. Indeed, we cannot 
admire Mr. Crane’s men in general, with a 
doubtful exception in favour of “ We be Soldiers 
Three.” His Sweet William ”’ is quite bathetic. 
But it is only when judged by a reference to 
himself that Mr. Crane can thus be criticised. 
There is no one else who would have dared to 
do what he has done here; or, if he had dared, 
would have done it one quarter so well. 


Stories from Livy. By the Rey. Alfred J. 
Church. With Illustrations from Designs by 
Pinelli. (Seeley.) All who have been accus- 
tomed for half-a-dozen years to welcome each 
Christmas a volume of ‘Stories from the 
Classics” from Mr. Church will be grieved to 
hear that he has been ill and unable to give the 
last touches to the present book. But, even 
after making some deduction on this score, we 
cannot think that Stories from Livy is equal to 
certain of its predecessors. Mr. Church himself 
admits that the ornate diction of Livy is not 
easily transformed into his own simple para- 
phrase. It is not only a question of style, but 
of matter as well. The old legends of Rome, as 
we know them, are really literary creations as 
much as the myths of Charlemagne and Arthur. 
They cannot stand being reduced to the bald 
narrative form which sets off the genuine story- 
telling of Homer or Herodotus. The phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament, which Mr. Church 
affects, is felt to be out of place. It must also 
be said that the illustrations after Pinelli show 
a falling off. We doubt about the faithfulness 
of the Roman armour. The Gauls certainly 
are not in their traditional garb. And the wolf 
that suckled the twins, and the horse on which 
Curtius leaped into the gulf, are both conspicu- 
ously out of drawing. Yet we ought not to 
part from this book with harsh words. Its 
subject can never stale, and we know no one 
who could have treated it better—at least in 
prose—than Mr. Church. 


Monthly Maxims, By Robert Dudley. (De 
La Rue.) Nothing has been spared that could 





make this yolume luxurious. The binding, | 


though cloth, isa very good imitation of vellum, 
and is stamped in gold with a graceful design ; 
the pages are of the finest ivory card-board, 
and linen hinged; the style of printing and of 
chromo-lithographic reproduction leaves nothing 
to be desired. But, we add with reluctance, 
the contents are not worthy of this superb 
setting. Of the postry we cannot suppose that 
even the author himself feels very proud. It is 
simply doggerel, pervaded by an unsuccessful 
attempt at wit. The illustrations are another 
matter. Not a few of them are open to the 
objection that they do not illustrate the poetry. 
But, at least, Mr. Dudley can draw; and, when 
foriunate in his subject, he can compose a very 
pretty design—as witness the frontispiece and 
the coloured plate for December. But here 
again he has laboured under the temptation to 
be funny. His humorous pictures are almost 
as poor as his humorous poetry. 


THE imagination must be somewhat sluggish 
that requires to be stimulated by pictures of 
Sir Roger de Ooverley and his friends and 
servants, and of his surroundings, especially 
nowadays w en curiosity-shops are so common 
and Queen Anne is more popular than at any 
date in her popular reign. But if Sir Roger 
was to be illustrated, Mr. O. O. Murray has 
done it well, with his etched frontispiece and 
many cuts in the text—well and sympathetically, 
and so thoroughly that he has commented on 
almost every incident of the knight’s career. 
Messrs. Sampson Low, who publish the volume, 
have done well to give us the spelling and 
capitals of the early editions; but we should 
have liked a bolder type and a less modern style 
in the letterpress, that the divinity of Queen 
Anne might have been more present. Many 
will buy the volume, and it must be owned that 
they could scarcely do better, for Sir Roger is a 
KTijua eis del. 

THE handsomest édition de luxe which has yet 
reached us is that which Messrs. Rivingtons 
have published of the well-known Sacred 
Allegories of the late William Adams. It is 
enough to say that the volume contains ‘‘The 
Shadow of the Cross,” ‘‘The Distant Hills,” 
“The Old Man’s Home,” and “The King’s 
Messengers.” Of these, by-the-way, ‘‘ The Old 
Man’s Home” is an allegory only by inter- 
pretation. The illustrations, we fancy, have 
appeared before, though probably not in a single 
volume. As is sooften the case, the landscapes 
are better than the figures; and among the 
landscapes, the bits by Mr. Birket Foster are 
pre-eminent. For the engraver, at least, Mr. 
Birket Foster has no rival among living land- 
scape painters. We have also received from the 
same publishers four dainty little waistcoat- 
pocket volumes, each containing one of the 
allegories mentioned above. 


Unver this category we may fairly notice 
the last addition to Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Oo.’s ‘‘ Parchment Library,” which is 7'he 
Christian Year, with an etching by Lowenstam 
after the familiar portrait by the elder Richmond. 
Besides the superfine print, paper, and binding 
to which the publishers of this series have now 
accustomed us, the pages are here set off with 
the additional grace of red head-lines and 
initials. Altogether we can imagine no more 
appropriate setting, and no more beautiful gift, 
than this. 


Mr. R. CaLpEcottT’s ‘Picture Books” for 
this Christmas, which Messrs. George Routledge 
and Sons have sent us, show no falling off 
either in the grace of his pencil or the fertility 
of his imagination. To the former we have 
become accustomed ; the latter is always a fresh 
surprise. He differs from all other illustrators 
by the creative genius with which he breathes 
new life into an old-world story; and, fortu- 
nately, there are many of these old-world stories 





that he has not yet touched. One of the sub- 
jects he has chosen this year is ‘“‘ My Pretty 
Maid ;” and we venture to say that he has 
transformed the verses henceforth for all 
English-speaking people. The way in which 
the lover deteriorates as the milk-maid im- 
proves—both culminating in the ‘ Nobody 
asked you”—is itself a stroke of genius, 
Notice also the by-play represented all through 
by the ‘‘ twa dogs.” But, despite the immortal 
‘* Mad dog,” and the no less immortal dog in 
‘* The House that Jack Built,” we cannot think 
that Mr. Caldecott is so uniformly successful 
in his dogs as in some of his other animals. In 
his other book this year, the little dog that 
laughed to see such fun is an absolute failure ; 
but the cat and the dish and the spoon make 
up for all. The ‘Baby Bunting” will be 
specially charming both to children and mothers, 
The picture “Gone” is in Mr. Oaldecott’s 
happiest vein; so also is the conception of 
es a from which the rabbit-skin was 
etched. 


AFTER Mr. Caldecott, all else palls, especially 
when the attempt to imitate him is apparent. 
And this is apparent in both of two “ Picture 
Books” we have received from Messrs. Thos, 
De La Rue and Co. Rumpelstiltskin, by Mr. 
George R. Halkett, is sometimes both quaint 
and pretty; but the illustrator has erred in 
adding new features to the story, which confuse 
rather than strengthen the familiar outlines, 
The May Pole, by G. A. Konstam, E. Casella, 
and N. Uasella—which we take to be the names 
of three young ladies—is both a bolder and a 
more successful enterprise. The subject is the 
old English ballad, of which at least the first 
lines, ‘‘ Come, lasses and lads,” are known to 
all. The costume is, of course, that of a 
century back ; but there is something perplex- 
ingly Irish about the men. The scenes are too 
crowded, and occasionally incongruous elements 
have been introduced. The uncoloured sketches 
in pen-and-ink are by no means the least 
elaborate. The cover of this book is an admir- 
— example of what chromo-lithography can 

O. 


Grandma’s Garden; with many Origi 
Poems. Suggested and Arranged by Kate 
Sanborn. ustrated by Walter Satterleo. 
(Boston, U.S.: Osgood.) The text of this does 
not come to much. The first idea seems to have 
been to collect some American verses which 
should all refer to a grandmother who had a 
garden, and who appears in rather glaring 
colours on the cover. Afterwards—and not 
unwisely—the collection must have been ex- 
tended to include passages upon old-fashioned 
gardens generally, whether in prose or verse, 
and mostly by English writers. Hence we have 
Milton, Bacon, Miss Mitford, and George Milner 
side by side with Edna Dean Proctor and 
Hezekiah Butterworth. But the real value of 
the book lies in the consummate finish of the 
production. The initial letters, and the head- 
and tail-pieces, are models of both drawing and 
printing ; and the paper is worthy of them. 
Not less admirable are the flowers on the back 
of the cover. These are surrounded by the 
autographs of the American contributors, which 
suggests the remark that they must one and all 
have had excellent writing masters. The 
binding is effected by means of a silk cord. 
We have seen this plan before in an American 
art book. It is very pretty, but we more than 
doubt whether it will be permanent. The pub- 
lishers in England, provided that no question 
of copyright arises, are Messrs. Triibner. 


Curfew Must not Ring To-night. By Rosa 
Hartwick Thorpe. Illustrated. (Boston, U.S.: 
Lee and Shepard.) It appears that this poem 
has had such a yogue in America as to claim an 
édition de luxe, This success it must owe to its 
subject rather than to any exceptional merit of 
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execution. The illustrations, which are by Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales. By Juliana| correct our author? Atleast he has madea 


Messrs. F’. T. Merrill and E. H. Garrett, have 
been engraved in the finest style of American 
‘wood-cutting, and possess considerable value in 
themselves. Tho binding and printing also 
deserve a word of praise. 


Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux: a Story of the 

Great Prairie. By Col. Butler. (Sampson 
Low.) This is sure to be a popular book with 
all boys and girls who care for tales of travels 
among Red Indian tribes. Col. Butler not 
merely narrates the adventures that befell his 
heroes in an interesting and graphic manner ; 
he has himself been in the country which he 
describes, and is acquainted with the life of its 
inhabitants. Hence he can tell us minutely 
and accurately, in a way impossible for writers 
who have only their imaginations and the 
accounts of others to rely upon, the means by 
which the Indian in the chase outwits the deer 
and the buffalo, the spot which he selects for 
his winter quarters, and other characteristics 
of the same kind. What lends an additional 
charm to his book is his own genuine love of 
adventure and his sympathy for all living 
animals, extending not to the hunter alone, 
but also to the hunted beast. The following 
description of the great prairie is clearly written 
by a man who has had the scene before his 
eyes :— 
“The sight upon which we was, in truth, 
almost sublime in its vast desolation. The sun, 
just descended beneath the rim of the western 
prairie, cast up into the sky one great shaft of 
light. The intense rarity of the atmosphere made 
the landscape visible to its most remote depths. A 
few aspen clumps and the three trees already 
mentioned grew near the standpoint from which 
we looked ; but in front no speck of tree met the 
eye, and the unbroken west lay waiting for the 
night in all the length and breadth of its lonely 
distance. Never before had I beheld so vast an 
extent of treeless ground. The other prairies over 
which we had journeyed were dwarfed in my mind 
by the one now before me. Iseemed to be standing 
upon the shore of a rigid sea—an ocean whose 
motionless waves of short mown grass appeared to 
lie in a vast torpor up to and beyond the sunset 
itself; and this sense of enormous space was 
heightened by the low but profound murmur of the 
wind as it swept by our standpoint from vast 
distance into distance still as vast. 


Heroes of Science. ‘‘ Botanists, Zoologists, 
and Geologists.” By Prof. P. Martin Duncan. 
(S.P.0.K.) This is the first of a series 
intended to attract the young to science by 
means of the interest that always attaches to 
biographical details. The idea is a good one, 
but we cannot congratulate Prof. Duncan upon 
the manner in which he has made a beginning. 
That he should have limited himself to the work 
of a compiler, we do not complain ; and he 
deserves credit for scrupulously indicating his 
authorities. But he has not expended suffi- 
cient labour upon his materials to make the 
result interesting. We miss also that literary 
skill which sometimes succeeds in producing an 
original book out of second-hand information. 
In aiming at simplicity of expression, he has 
sometimes become slipshod. Such comments 
as the following seem to us out of place. 
Murchison “was knighted in 1846, an honour 
which was appreciated in those days, but 
which is not compatible with the proper sim- 
plicity and nobility of science at the present 
time.” In the chapter on Lyell are two mis- 
prints—‘‘Dean Ooneabeare” (p. 314), and 
“‘Ruffelhorn” (p. 337). It is curious to 
observe how large a proportion of the men 
distinguished in these branches of science have 
been of good family, if not wealthy. This has 
been especially the case with the Frenchmen— 

uffon, Tournefort, and Lamarck ; and scarcely 
less with the Englishmen—Willoughby. Pen- 
nant, Hutton, Murchison, and Lyell. Darwin 
does not have a place in Prof. Duncan’s book. 





Horatia Ewing. (S.P.C.K.) Mrs. Ewing takes 
pains in her Preface to defend her book against 
the attacks of those who disapprove of placing 
fairy tales in the hands of children. Such 
tales, she maintains, convey wider ideas than 
can be acquired from stories dealing merely 
with the nursery and the school-room, while 
they at the same time inculcate moral lessons. 
Possibly her youthful critics may find in some 
of her own stories the attempt to teach them 
a moral lesson too evident. She writes, how- 
ever, always in a simple and pleasing manner ; 
and her book, which is both illustrated and 
well printed, may be safely recommended as an 
acceptable gift to children of nine years of age 
and under. 


A Brave Fight. By the Rey. E. N. Hoare, 
(S.P.C. K.) The author here tells the story 
of the invention of the stocking-frame, and the 
trials which its inventor encountered. A slight 
thread of romance runs through the book, 
rendering its somewhat dry details more palate- 
able to the youthful reader. 


Under the Blue Flag, by Mary E. Palgrave 
(S. P. ©. K.), gives a brief, but interesting, 
sketch of Monmouth’s rebellion, which ought 
to charm the young folks. The illustrations 
are the best we have seen of this series. 


The Rosebud Annual, Containing Three 
Hundred Illustrations. (James Clarke and 
Co.) This is the bound volume of a children’s 
periodical which is new to us, and the origin of 
which has, we confess, puzzled us a good deal. 
The illustrations, which are lavished most 
bountifully, are unmistakeably American—we 
have nothing so good in England—but the letter- 
press seems as unmistakeably English. How- 
ever, the country of domicile does not so 
much matter provided that the product is satis- 
factory. And we are glad to say that we have 
been entirely satisfied with this annual. The 
pictures are simply first rate. The subjects are 
intelligible to the youngest capacity, the designs 
are clearly conceived, and the reproduction is 
a model of wood-cutting. The stories also 
appear to be excellently adapted to a juvenile 
taste, haying chiefly to do with incidents of 
daily life and domestic animals. Altogether, 
this is a capital book. Our only complaint is 
that words of more than one syllable are un- 
necessarily divided, which we have not found to 
be of any advantage to beginners. 


African Discovery and Adventure. By O. 
Bourne. In 2 vols. Illustrated. (Sonnen- 
schein.) These two volumes give an account 
of the discoveries made in Africa, beginning 
with those mentioned by Herodotus, and carry- 
ing on the narrative down to a very recent 
period. The larger portion is taken up with 
the travels of Livingstone and Stanley; but a 
considerable space is given to other African 
explorers, Englishmen and foreigners. The 
author’s style would have been much improved 
had he made a less frequent use of the ambigu- 
ous “he.” Both volumes are copiously and well 
illustrated. Unfortunately, our first volume is 
spoilt, through the binder having inserted two 
copies of pp. 113-28, the second being sub- 
stituted for pp. 145-60. 


Nat the Naturalist ; or, a Boy’s Adventures 
in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manville Fenn. 
Illustrated. (Blackie.) This is a capital book 
for boys, especially for those who have a taste 
for ‘‘ collecting,” though they cannot all expect 
to have such an uncle as Nat had. This uncle 
is a sort of Carl Bock, who takes his nephew 
with him to find birds of paradise in the Spice 
Islands. There they fall in with a man Friday, 
without whose constant help they would have 
fared but badly. We doubt whether all the 
scenes are quite true to nature in that little- 


, known quarter of the globe; but who shall 





most interesting story of it. The pictures, as 
we have remarked before of Messrs. Blackie’s 
books, are far above the average, both in draw- 
ing and in reproduction. 

Battle and Victory. By Mrs. 0. E, Bowen. 
Griffith and Farran.) This isa tale that has 
alvator Rosa for its hero, but it ought to be 

distinctly understood that isa story and not a 
history, there being very little foundation for 


the romantic legends that have gathered round 
Salvator’s name. 


The Adventures of the Pig Family. Illus- 
trated. By Arthur 8S. Gibson. (Griffith and 
Farran.) This belongs to a very old class of 
children’s books, in which animals are habited 
like men and suffer human vicissitudes. The 
rhymed story and also the pictures are by Mr. 
Gibson; and both are fairly creditable to him. 
Th: only picture that really lives is that of the 
fight between the father pig and the mastiff. 


The Baby’s Museum of Rhymes, Jingles, and 
Ditties. Newly Arranged by Uncle Charlie. 
(Griffith and Farran.) Another book of an 
old-fashioned type, but none the less welcome. 
Some of the rhymes have fared badly at the 
hands of the arranger, and not a few of the 
pictures are manifestly inappropriate. Still, 
for the price, this is a wonderfully good book. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN have sent usa very 
large parcel of books for the young, which 
it will take us some time to digest. Some, 
however, do not seem to require elaborate 
notice. Four of them, each published at six- 
pencs in quarto boards, form a sort of series. 
The Book of Shadows, unless we are mis- 
taken, originally appeared in Punch (either in 
whole or in part) ms thirty years ago. It is 
well worth re-issuing; but even children’s 
books ought not to be totally destitute of 
bibliographical hints. ——Cat and Dog Stories, 
as Told to One Another, is a re-issue, in a fresh 
form, of a book which reached us last year ; but 
we speak under correction, for this may be the 
same book. As usual with Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein’s publications, there is no date on the 
title-page. We recollect thinking both the text 
and the pictures very clever.——The Three 
Foolish Little Gnomes is possibly new, but more 
probably based on a German original.——The 
illustrations to Pussy Cat Purr are undoubtedly 
by a German artist. We venture to conjecture 
that the text of these three last is from the 
same pen. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


M. Fr. LenorMAnt has returned from his 
archaeological tour in Southern Italy; but we 
regret to hear from him that the fatigues there 
incurred have prostrated him with a serious 
illness, which threatens to confine him to his 
bed for a long time. He still promises to let 
the AcADEMY have the first-fruits of his dis- 
coveries, which have been as important and 
interesting as we ventured to predict. 


WE also regret to learn that Dr. Schliemann 
has again been laid up by his Troad fever since 
his return home to Athens. Archaeological 
exploration is not free from its own risks. 


Mr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLtmEs, who is now 
in his seventy-fourth year, has resigned the 
chair of anatomy in Harvard University. 


THE appearance of the late Dr. Burnell’s 
translation of Manu is now quite ensured, the 
MS. having been found absolutely perfect in a 
fair copy with the translator’s final revisions. 
The important Introduction which Dr. Burnell 
lived to finish has also been found ready for the 
press. 


THe English-Persian Dictionary left by the 
late Prof. Palmer in an unfinished state will be 
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completed and carried through the press by 
Mr. Guy Le Strange, one of the joint-editors 
of the Persian play entitled ‘‘The Vazir of 
Lankuran.” 


Mr. Epwin ARNOLD’s new poem, Pearls of 
the Faith, will be published by Messrs. Triibner 
on December 20. The American publishers 
= also have a large edition ready for Christmas 
sale. 

Mr. Epwin WALLACE is, we understand, 
preparing a third edition of his Outlines of the 
Philosophy of Aristotle. The work, which will 
include a fuller analysis of Aristotle’s Logic 
than was given in the last edition, will be pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Pitt Series” of the Cambridge 
Press, and will probably appear early in 1883. 


WE believe that Walt Whitman’s Specimen 
Days and Collect, reviewed in another column, 
is now published by Mr. David Mackay, and 
not by Messrs. Rees Welsh and Co. The first 
edition was sold out before it was actually 
issued. Is there no English publisher who will 
undertake the responsibility ? 

A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a poem from 
an American paper, the Christian Guardian, 
signed ‘* Robert Browning,” entitled ‘‘ Some- 
time, Somewhere,” beginning 
** Unanswered yet? The prayers your lips have 

pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years?” 
and ending 
‘¢Falth ... 
prayer, 

And cries, ‘It shall be done,’ sometime, some- 

where,” 
Our correspondent asks us if it is genuine. 
On the authority of the poet himself, we can 
assert that Mr. Browning never heard of 
the poem before, and never wrote a word of 
it. This is not the first time that such liberties 
have been taken with his name. 


Dr. Gorpon Hake’s new poem, The Serpent 
Play, will be published almost immediately by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Henry Oratx’s Life of Swift will be 
published immediately. Among the more 
notable features of it will be some hitherto un- 
published letters, fresh light upon the origin of 
the “Battle of the Books,” and a careful 
analysis of the evidence bearing on Swift’s pre- 
sumed marriage with Stella. 

Mr. S. L. LEE is preparing a bibliography of 
the fugitive Shaksperian literature that has 
appeared in England and America during the 
present year for the Shakespeare-Juhrbuch, to be 
goo by the German Shakspere Society at 

erlin early in 1883. 


AmonG forthcoming additions to the Claren- 
don Press series is a volume of Selections from 
the Dialogues of Plato, with Introductions and 
notes, by Mr. John Purves, anda Preface by 
the Master of Ballivl. The object of this work 
is not to encourage any premature study of 
philosophy, but to enable the young scholar to 
make himself acquainted with the style of Plato 
in its most perfect form. 


Tue Hon. D. A. Bingham has now ready for 
the press the whole of the MS. of a new work 
which may be regarded as a sequel to his 
Marriages of the Bonapartes. It will probably 
be published in the course of 1883. 


Mr. GrorcE Sarntsbury has edited, for the 
French section of the Clarendon Press series, 
Corneille’s play of ‘‘ Horace,” with Introduction 
and notes. A prominent feature of the book is 
the Prolegomena, which consist of short essays 
on the life and writings of Corneille, French 
tragedy before Corneille, the tragedy of Corneille 
and Racine, French tragedy atter Racine, and 
the stage in the time of Corneille. 


Mr, CoRNELIUS WALFORD has just completed 


knows Omnipotence has heard her 





a new work on Ancient and Modern Fairs. It 
will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock 
in the first series of the ‘‘ Antiquary’s Library.” 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will issue 
shortly a new novel by Mary A. M. Hoppus, 
entitled A Story of Carnival; and, during 
December, Fettered yet Free, by Alice King, 
Both will be in the orthodox three volumes. 

The Gospel of the Secular Life is the title of 
a work by Canon Fremantle, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston Square, which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
and Co. 

TuE first number of the new quarterly, The 
Scottish Review, which is to appear on Monday, 
will have articles on ‘‘ The Progress of Theology 
in Scotland” and ‘Letters in America.” A 
special feature is made of the summaries of 
foreign Reviews. The publisher is Mr. Alex- 
ander Gardner, of Paisley. 

Dr. Gerkre's Life and Words of Christ, of 
which no less than twenty-four editions have 
already been sold, will in future be published 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, who will 
issue a new edition in a few days. 

ANOTHER volume of the works of Mrs. G, 
Linneus Banks will shortly be issued by 
Messrs. Heywood, of Manchester. It is a 
collection of her shorter stories, and is called 
The Watchmaker’s Daughter. 

Mr. JosePpH HveueEs will publish, on 
November 22, a new educational monthly 
entitled The Little Learner, specially adapted 
for the first three standards of elementary 
schools. 

‘“‘THEe name of Ellenor SHAKESPEARE is 
among the Marriages of 1593”—in the first 
volume of the Registers of the parish of 
Amwell Magna, Hertfordshire—says the Hert- 
fordshire Mercury of November 11. ‘The 
name of Wicliffe occurs in 1632 ;” and 
‘* There is a long note on the occasion of the burial 
of William Warner, the friend and contemporary 
of Shakspere :—‘ Mr. William Warner, a man of 
good yeares and of honest reputation ; by his pro- 
tession an atturnye at the comon please : author of 
Albions England; who diinge suddanly in the 
night in bis bedde without any former complaynte 
or sicknesse, on Thursday night, beeing the 9th 
daye of marche [1609], was buried the Satturday 
followiag, and lyeth in the Church at the upper 
end under the stone of Gwallter Fader.’” 

AT the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on November 11, Reports in con- 
nexion with ‘‘ Hamlet” were presented from 
the following departments :—Animals, by Dr. 
J. E. Shaw; Sports and Pastimes, by Mr. L. M. 
Griffiths; and Kare Words and Phrases, by Mr, 
Francis F. Fox. A paper by Miss Constance 
O’Brien, on ‘‘ Lucianus’ ‘ Charm-Lines,’” was 
also read. 

TuE Rey. Alfred Ainger will read and com- 
ment upon Shakspere’s play of ‘‘ Richard II.,” 
in a course of five lectures to be given at 
Queens College, Harley Street, on Fridays, 
beginning November 17, at 4 p.m. 


AT a recent meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, a communication was read from 
Dr. Pearson, calling attention to the fact that 
the ‘‘ Three Pigeons” inn, at the point where 
the road from Thame to Abingdon crosses that 
from London to Oxford, is probably the site 
where Goldsmith laid the scene of ‘‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.” 

Mr. RuskIN has changed the subject of the 
lecture he is announced to deliver at the London 
Institution on December 4. It will not be on 
‘* Crystallography,” but on ‘‘ Cistercian Art.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE has recommended Mr. David 
Wingate, a Lanarkshire poet, for a pension of 
£50 on the Civil List; and it is also stated that 
he did not do this until he had first read Mr, 
Wingate’s poems, 





Pror. BuToHER has printed as a pamphlet 
(Blackwood) the inaugural address which he 
delivered on opening the Greek class at Edin- 
burgh University on October 31. The subject 
chosen is ‘‘ What we owe to Greece,” and it is 
treated with not a little both of freshness and 
eloquence. 


Tux December number of the Viestnik Evropy 
will contain a new production by Ivan §. 
Turghéniev, entitled “ Stikhi vy’ Prozé ” (“ Prose 
Poems”). These * poems” were written by the 
author during his late serious illness, and con- 
sist of a series of imaginative sketches based on 
the events of the past six years. It is expected 
that they will contain, at the same time, a good 
deal of autobiographical material. 


A NEw novel by Georg Ebers, entitled Zin 
Wort, will be published next week by the 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, at Stuttgart. The 
scene is laid in the sixteenth century, and the 
hero is a banished German. 

A PoEM by Heine, hitherto unpublished, ig 
said to have been found in his autograph copy 
of the Buch der Lieder, which is now advertised 
for sale at Berlin. 

THE second portion of Prof. von Treitschke’s 
History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century 
has just appeared (Leipzig: Hirzel). 

A nEw German version of Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando 
Furioso” is in preparation by Herr Otto Gilde- 
meister, the translator of Byron. It will fill 
four volumes. The first is nearly ready. 


RoMAGNOLI, of Bologna, announces a reprint 
of the Bibbia Vulgare, following the very rare 
edition of Niccold Jenson (Venice, 1471). 


Sic. Bonaut, formerly Italian Minister of 
Public Instruction under the Right, has ia pre- 
paration a series of school-books, dealing with 
ancient history, literature, and art. They will 
be published by Morano, of Naples. 


Messrs. Letts, Son anD Co. (LIMITED) have 
sent us a parcel of their diaries, calendars, 
and pocket-books for 1883, containing fourteen 
articles in all. It is not easy, or necessary, to 
say more than that no better are published. 
Quite apart from the contents and the general 
style, a word of praise must be given to the 
plain but strong binding. This is a matter that 
many publishers unduly neglect. 


Correction.—In the paragraph about the 
Countess of Warwick in our last number, 
p. 345, col. 2, for “ grandmother” read “ mother- 
in-law ” of the king-maker. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS, 


THE Académie frangaise has fixed December 7 
as the date for filling the two /fauteuils vacant 
by the deaths of Charles Blanc and the 
Comtede Champagne. Upto the present, MM. 
Pailleron and Charles de Mazade are the only 
candidates. 

As was expected, M. Jules Simon has been 
elected permanent secretary to the Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques, in room of 
M. Mignet, the historian, who has held that 
post since 1837, and is now in his eighty-fifth 
year. The remuneration is a salary of £240 
a-year, with rooms in the Palais Mazarin. 


THE Prince de La Moskowa, the son of 
Marshal Ney, who died recently in Paris, is 
said to have left a volume of autobiographical 
reminiscences, with instructions that it shall 
not be published for some years. 

A FReEnow paper claims M. Duclerc, the 
present Prime Minister, as having at one time 
been “reader” in a newspaper office. Pierre 
Leroux, Frangois Buloz, and Proudhon are 
also in the same category. 

Ir is announced that the private papers of the 
dug de Morny will shortly be given to the world 
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by his two secretaries, MM. Fournier and de 
orpon. 


M. AtrHonsE DavupET has written yet 
another novel of Parisian life, which is to 
appear in the feuilleton of the Figaro, beginning 
in December. 


M. ALBERT WoLF?, of the Figaro, announces 
for publication next February Un Quart de 
Siecle @ Paris, mainly based upon the chroniques 
he has contributed to that paper during the 
past twenty-five years. It will be in two 
volumes, ‘the first dealing with Paris under the 
Empire, and the second with Paris under the 
Republic. 


Pror. EMILE DE LAVELEYE, of Liége, has 
published (Paris: Hachette) a text-book of 

litical economy—Eléments d’Economie pub- 
ique—for use in schools. He has not scrupled 
to depart somewhat from the usual lines, with 
the object of showing the close connexion 
between his subject and the kindred ‘‘ études 
humanitaires ”—philosophy, ethics, history, and 
geography. To every principle he has appended 
an illustration, a fact, a maxim; and he has 
paid special attention to the burning questions 
of socialism, capital, commercial crises, and 
population. 


M. ALBERT SOREL, the well-known historian, 
has just published a volume of Hssays in 
history and criticism, dealing with Metter- 
nich, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, Elizabeth and 
Catherine II., England and the French Emi- 

tion, the diplomacy of Louis XY., the 

russian colonies, the Russian alliance and 
the Restoration, the policy of France in 1866-67, 
and diplomacy and progress. 


M. Pu. TaMIzeEY DE LARROQUE, as a bye- 
work of the great undertaking he is engaged 
upon for the resuscitation of Peirese and his 
friends, has reprinted as a pamphlet (Bordeaux : 
Chollet) the funeral oration pronounced upon 
Gassendi in the cathedral church of Digue, 
where the philosopher at one time held the post 
of Provost. The original is excessively rare, no 
copy of it being in the Bibliothéque nationale. 


Busts of the following have recently been 
pluced in one of the vestibules of the Institut :— 
Jules Favre, Michelet, Littré, de Sacy, Vicomte 
. —T hale Claude Bernard, Deville, and Félicien 

avid. 








EPIGRAMS. 


XXV, 


Shelley and Harriet Westbrook. 
A GREAT star stoop’'d from heaven and lIcved a 
flower 
Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour : 
Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 
Kefuse not, to a ruined rosebud, tears, 


XXVI. 


The Ruined Abbey. 
Flower-fondled, clasp’d in ivy’s close caress, 
It seems allied with Nature, yet apart :— 
Of wood’s and wave’s insensate loveliness 
The glad, sad, tranquil, passionate, human heart. 


XXVIL 


An Epitaph. 
His friends he loved. His fellest earthly foes— 
UCats—I believe he did but feign to hate, 
My hand will miss the insinuated nose, 


Mine eyes the tail that wagged contempt at 
Fate. 


XXVIII. 


A Parable. 
A deft musician does the breeze become 
Whenever an Aeolian harp it finds : 
Hornpipe and hurdygurdy both are dumb 
Unto the most musicianly of winds, 





XXIx. 

Anthony at Actium. 
He holds a dubious balance :—yet that scale, 
Whose freight the world is, surely shall prevail ? 
No: Cleopatra droppeth into this 
One counterpoising orient sultry kiss, 


xxx, 


On Lonafellow’s Death, 
No puissant singer he, whose silence grieves 
To-day the great West’s tender heart and strong ; 
No singer vast of voice : yet one who leaves 
His native air the sweeter for his song. 


XXXI, 
** Subjectivity” in Art, 
If, in the Work, must needs stand manifest 
The Person, be his features, therein shown, 
Like a man’s thought in a god’s words expressed— 
His own and somehow greater than his own, 
XXXII. 
The Cathedral Spire. 
It soars like hearts of hapless men who dare 
To sue for gifts the gods refuse to allot ; 
Who climb for ever toward they know not where, 
Baffled for ever by they know not what. 


XXXII, 
Written in a Volume of Miss Christina HZ. Rossetti’s 
Poems. 
Songstress, in all times ended or begun 
Thy billowy-blossomed fellows are not three. 


Of those sweet peers the grass is green o’er one ; 
And blue above the other is the sea, 


XXXIV, 


The Metropolitan Underground Railway. 


Here were a goodly place wherein to die ;— 
Grown latterly to sudden change averse, 
All violent contrasts fain avoid would I 
On passing from this world into a worse. 


W. W. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe Journal of the National Indian Associa- 
tion for November (Kegan Paul) is exceptionally 
interesting. It opens with a full analysis of the 
last Administration Report of Travancore, the 
model native State in Southern India. Then 
we have a history of the vernacular press in 
Bombay, contributed by a Parsi gentleman, 
which is deficient only in dates and figures. It 
is curious to learn that there are several 
monthly magazines in Guzerati, half-filled with 
translations from English. A translation from 
the German upon “The Diamond Fields of 
India” is full of learning, and we shall be glad 
to read the continuation of it. 


THE Revista Contemporanea of October 30 
reproduces an inedited ‘‘ General Project of 
Reform,” by the first Marquis of Victoria in 
1747, which remarkably anticipates many 
modern improvements. The writer advocates a 
general national synod to deal with ecclesiastical 
abuses, especially with the exemption of the 
Church property from taxation; he inveighs 
against the false code of honour in Spain, 
especiaily as regards the nobility not engaging 
in commerce ; he defends the luxury of the rich, 
which promotes manufacture and art; and lays 
down the principle of free trade ‘‘ of buying in 
the cheapest foreign market the things which it 
would cost Spain more to produce, and selling 
there that which she can produce the cheapest.” 
A few lines of “Contemporary History” by Gen. 
de Letona mark the date of Serrano’s govern- 
ment of Cuba, and of his own post as civil 
governor there under him for six months. Seiior 
Muiioz y Manzano concludes his study of 
Goya by assigning him a very high place as a 
colourist, realistic painter, and satirist, but 
utterly lacking in tenderness and religious 
sentiment. The scientific paper is on “ The 
Life of a Plant,” by Maximo Laguna. 





OBITUARY. 
E. H. PALMER, 

From day to day I have waited for news that 
might relieve me of a sorrowful task; but at 
last the faint hope that remained of Professor 
Palmer’s escape is destroyed. It seems that his 
Syrian dress and his wonderful command of 
Arabic deceived his murderers, and gave rise to 
that persistent report of only two Englishmen 
having been killed in which Palmer's many 
friends have tried to find comfort. There is 
now no doubt that he fell with his companions, 
Gill and Oharrington, and that his death was to 
the full as gallant as any that are recorded among 
the golden deeds of Englishmen. To calm the 
fanaticism and lull the suspicions of the Bedawis 
was his mission; and it was given to him 
because there was no other man in Europe who 
could execute it. Alone, and trusting solely to 
his marvellous influence with the desert Arabs, 
he undertook that perilous first journey by 
which our army was secured from an attack in 
the rear of its position on the Suez Canal. The 
chief work and danger was over when he 
started on the second expedition, which ended 
so disastrously and so unexpectedly. No true 
sons of the desert took his life we may be sure; 
but rascally Turks, acting under orders from 
Constantinople or Cairo. It was no case of 
robbery, for the gold they carried was found 
untouched: it was political murder after the 
Turk’s own heart. The little party, which 
faced the dangers of desert travelling with 
no adequate escort, met the tragical fate which 
Palmer in his earlier solitary journey had 
braved and escaped. They wers overwhelmed, 
captured, and murdered :—shortly, I trust, to 
be avenged in the true Arab fashion; for this 
once, at least, let the blood-revenge sleep 
not! Meanwhile, scholars may be proud to 
remember that this was no trained soldier, 
but a scholar like themselves—weak, too, and 
small of stature—who faced death undaunted in 
his country’s service, and fell triumphing that 
he had done something ‘‘for our side.” He 
did, indeed, ‘‘for our side” what none other 
could do; he turned back a Bedawy invasion 
of the Suez Canal; and he never counted the 
cost. Such gallantry and courage demand 
more public recognition at the hands of those 
who entrusted him with his perilous task than 
has yet been given. The Government have 
had no truer or braver soldier in the Egyptian 
campaign than this Cambridge Professor. Let 
them not forget it. 

The loss of a brave heart is enough to grieve 
for ; but we who are students and Orientalists 
have another cause for sorrow. Palmer was 
the rarest of men, a born linguist. It would 
be hard to say what language within reach of 
the North Sea and the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean he did not know. He was so 
perfectly at home in Arabic that the Bedawis 
took him for an Eastern born. Persian and 
Hindustani were as English; and all the 
tongues of modern Europe seemed to come 
naturally to him. Readers of Mr. Leland know 
that ‘‘the Palmer” was wholly at his ease in 
Romany. I never met his equal as a linguist, 
and I do not believe that equal lives. And I 
may quote the opinion of one who was ad- 
mittediy the chiet of Arabic scholars and the 
most Eastern of Orientalists, and say that Lane 
frequently told me that he had the highest ex- 
pectations of Palmer, and knew he would do 
great things, because he had a “genius for 
Arabic ”—an instinctive apprehension which is 
beyond all book-learning and grammatical pre- 
cision. Palmer was the reverse of precise, the 
most careless of writers—he could never detect 
misprints and inconsistencies. There is scarcely 
a book of his that I have not reviewed, in the 
ACADEMY or elsewhere, and not one in which I 
could help noticing the host of trifling slips and 
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oversights. This was a partof his nature. He 
could not grind at grammar, and, indeed, he 
was more fitted to teach it than to learn. As 
soon as he had gained an insight into one 
language, he was off to another. Those who 
prize literal scholarship more than linguistic 
genius shook their heads at him, and it was no 
wonder. But others, like Lane, saw deeper. 
In Arabic, genius is the first thing. Without the 
spirit of the East—the Oriental instinct—mere 
scholarship avails little. You may know all 
the rules and exceptions and learn the dic- 
tionary by heart, and yet be confounded by a 
phrase which to men of Lane’s and Palmer's 
stamp is perfectly simple and natural. I couple 
the two names together because, though Lane 
‘was accuracy and precision itself in his scholar- 
ship, they had this in common, that they both 
knew the East, so to speak, from the inside, 
and went by nature and not by syntax. 

I have written thus much on Palmer’s Arabic 
scholarship because it was his chief study, and 
because it is that part of his work on which I 
am best entitled to speak. His Arabic Grammar, 
in its three scales, is brilliant, luminous, 
thoroughly natural and native—native, too, in 
method and want of precision—but emphatically 
an admirable book to begin upon, if some other 
scholar would add a list of errata. His Qurdn, 
again, in ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the East,” often 
as Iam compelled to disagree with individual 
renderings, is a work of genius—it gives a new 
insight into the Mohammadan Bible. His 
books on Arabic literature are simply charming. 
The translation into easy and spirited English 
verse (in itself a remarkable feat) of the poetry 
of Behf-ed-din Zuheyr, of Egypt, is an ad- 
mirable example of Pal:aer’s genius for Arabic ; 
and his Life of Harun Er-Rashid in the 
**New Plutarch Series” is one of the most 
delightful of books. His insight into mediaeval 
Arabian society, and his sympathy with the 
Golden Prime of Arab literature, were un- 
matched ; and the various articles he contributed 
to magazines and weekly and daily papers would 
form a most instructive, and not less amusing, 
study of the Augustan age of Mohammadan 
letters. The middle period of Arabic litera- 
ture attracted him more than the ancient poets 
of the desert, and his most successful pieces in 
the Song of the Reed—a little volume containing 
many gems of verse—are from the later Arab 
or Persian writers. In Persian, indeed, he was 
as completely at home as in Arabic; and it is 
devoutly to be wished that his translation of 
Hafiz, which has long been announced by 
Messrs. Triibner, is sufficiently advanced to be 
published. None, I believe, could render Hafiz 
more appreciatively than Palmer. 

But of his varied work I have no space to 
write ; of his labours for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and his Desert of the KEzxodus, 
the results of two journeys (in 1869 and 
1870) into Sinai and the Tih desert (the latter 
in company with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, on foot, 
without escort or dragoman) during the Wander- 
jahre which divided his early student life, of 
which we know so little and would like to know 
so much, from his last ten years of unremitting 
production. Until 1867, when he took his 
degree at the age of twenty-seven, and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, honoured itself by 
electing him to a fellowship on the ground of 
his Oriental scholarship, he was a hard student, 
even during the period when he essayed a 
commercial career. Then, for a few years, he 
was a bold and venturesome traveller, picking 
up new dialects wherever he went, and making 
friends with the rough desert tribes as though 
an Arab born. Finally, with his appointment 
to the Lord Almoner’s Professorship of Arabic 
in 1870, he entered upon his last phase of 
activity. He became a university lecturer, an 
examiner, a writer of many books, and, for the 
last year, a journalist. 





I believe there was 


nothing that Palmer could not have done, if he 
had given his mind to it. He was a barrister 
for the amusement of going on circuit, an actor, 
a conjuror, a ‘‘ thought-reader,” something of a 
draughtsman; at once, a man of learning and 
a thorough Bohemian ; a Cambridge professor 
who taught the Koran, and an improvisatore who 
delighted the Rabelais Club; a man who could 
preach in a mosque, sing Persian ghazels, and 
chaff gipsies in their own tongue. And, with 
all this, Palmer had no grain of conceit or self- 
importance. He was the quietest and most un- 
assuming of men of genius ; he never set himself 
to shine or spoke for effect. To other students, 
as I can heartily testify, he was ever helpful and 
kind; he would take any trouble to explain 
what to others, but not to him, were difficul- 
ties ; and I have always found his illustrations 
and comments luminous and suggestive. Ori- 
entalists must mourn a leader; but there are 
many, and every week swelled their number, 
who grieve for the loss of a true and generous 
friend—one who in learning forgot not human- 
kindness, who could be both a scholar and a 
noble-hearted man, who could love and enjoy 
life well, and yet, when his hour came, knew 
how to die. STanLEY LANE-POOLE. 





RitTrER FRANZ VON KosBeEtu died at Munich, 
his native city, on Sunday last. He was the 
son of a Bavarian privy-councillor, and was 
born in July, 1803. He has been Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Munich for 
nearly half-a-century. He was appointed in 
1834, but he held a post in the Konservatorium 
der mineralogischen Sammlungen as early as 
1823. He received his earlier education in 
Munich, but studied natural science at the 
University of Landshut. He made repeated 
journeys in Greece, Italy, and elsewhere in the 
interests of his science, As a mineralogist, 
however, F'. yon Kobell was known only to a 
limited circle ; but as a poet, and especially as 
a dialectic poet, his name is renowned through- 
out Germany. His first volume of poems, 
Gedichten in oberbairischer Mundart, appeared 
in 1839, and an eighth edition was published 
about six years ago. In 1844 he issued a 
volume of poems in the dialect of the Rhenish 
Palatinate, Gedichten in pfilzischen Mundart, a 
sixth edition of which appeared in 1876. His 
‘* High-German ” poems, of which he published 
a succession of volumes, were less original and 
less successful. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHO WROTE ‘‘ THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN’? 
II. 
12 Park Crescent, Oxford : Novy. 13, 1882. 


It will probably now be conceded that Fell 

was, from the first, fully in the confidence of 
the author of The Whole Duty of Man. It is 
also pretty evident, from the existence of the 
MS. of The Government of the Thought in his 
handwriting in 1687, combined with his 
own language concerning that treatise, that he 
was the anonymous author’s literary executor, 
as well as his intimate friend during life. The 
reader who has any acquaintance with Fell’s 
biography will at once perceive to whom these 
facts point. Fell, through the exigencies of his 
position, and, doubtless, partly through natural 
temperament, dwelt very much apart ; yet there 
was one friend with whom his earliest years 
were spent, with whom he seems to have shared 
every thought, and who, dying a few years 
before him, left his papers and remains to his 
disposal. But, before proceeding further, let 
me quote those passages of the Preface to the 
collected works which refer to the unknown 
author. 
‘Our excellent Author having wrote the Tracts 
which make up these Volumes, at several times, 
as the exigence of the Church, and the benefit of 
Souls directed their composure; did likewise 
publish them apart, in the same order as they 
were made, ... 

‘*, . . it is here solemnly declar’d; that these 
Tracts which we here exhibit, are the genuine and 
the only Writings of our Author. 





Avs den Papieren 4. Ministers u. Burggrafen v. Marienburg, 
Theodor v. Schén. 3. Thi. 5. Bd. Berlin: Simion. 8 M. 

Broeiig, le Duc de. Frédéric II et Marie-Thérese, d’apres 
des Documents nouveaux. 1740-42, Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 15 fr. 

Curoniken, die, der deutschen Stiidte vom 14. bis ins 
16. Jahrh. 18, Bd. Die Chroniken der mittelrhein. 
Stiidte. Mainz, 2. Bd. Leipzig: Hirzel. 11M 

GESCHICHTSQUKELLEN der Prov. Sachsen u. angrenzender 
Gebiete. 15. Bd. Halle: Hendel. 22 M. 

GvuocrnnEIm, M. Die Bedeutung der Folierung im attischen 
Processe, Ziirich, 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Heocr., 0. Verf g hichte v. Mainz im Mittelalter. 

Leipzig: Hirzel, 4M. 





1 Taking this with the context, I do not under- 
stand Fell to state that the author of the seven 
treatises wrote nothing else; but simply that these 
are all his works qua author of Zhe Whole Duty 
of Man. It is impossible to say whether Fell had, 
when he wrote this Preface, transcribed and deter- 
mined to suppress The Government of the Thought, 
or whether that tract was taken up and put into 
shape in the interval between the publication of 





the works and Fell’s death, 
L 
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“Indeed had Almighty God lent longer life to 


this eminent Person, we might have receiv’d many | be 


and ample benefits by it; and particularly a just 
treatise, which was design’d and promis’d of the 
Government of the Thought... . 

“Therefore it may justly be esteem’d as a 

articular recommendation of what is here 

eliver’d, that it was practice before it was 
speculation, and that we literally have the authors 
works, The whole Duty of Man had its first, and 
most correct edition in life and practice; and the 
Tongue was Govern’d and Contentment gained 
before they were describ’d; nor was there any 
thing in this whole Volume wrote by guess and at 
adventure, but from long experience and evidence 
of fact... . 

“The pious Votary will by this method, 
more intimately acquaint himself with the 
Writer of these Tracts, then he could do by 
any the most punctual account of his Name 
and Family and Person, that a Herald, 
Historian or Painter could contrive, Let him he 
wise and humble, temperate, chast, patient, charit- 
able, and devout; live a whole age of great aus- 
terities, and maintain an undisturb’d serenity in 
the midst of them: and then he will himself be- 
come a lively picture of our Author.” 


It is here distinctly implied that the author was 
recently dead; and certain definite qualities are 
attributed to him. The ‘‘ whole age of great 
austerities,” at all events, is a characteristic 
that could scarcely be ascribed to everybody 
in the reign of Charles II. 

In 1684 there was printed at the Theatre in 
Oxford a small folio volume entitled Forty 
Sermons, whereof twenty-one are now first pub- 
lish’d, the greatest part preached before the King 
and on solemn occasions.” The author is 
RICHARD ALLESTREE, D.D., ‘‘ King’s Professor 
in the Chair of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford, Provost of Eton, and Chaplain to his 
Majesty.” Prefixed is his Life, confessedly 
written by Fell, and in this and in the Sermons 
Iam persuaded that we have the key to the 
authorship of The Whole Duty of Man. 

It has often been pointed out that Allestree 
died in 1681, and so far satisfies Fell’s descrip- 
tion in the Preface. He had lived a life of un- 
common austerity. Fell shall speak for him- 
self on this point : 


“In the evening after he had wearied himself with 
the studies of the day, which he generally con- 
tinued till eight of the clock at night, during the 
many years he held the Chair, soon after which he 
was to be call’d away to the night praiers of the 
College ; this short interval he made as easy as he 
could to himself and those that were with him: 
and he had great reason to relax his mind at this 
time with a little cheerful discourse, there being no 
person who more literally verified the saying of the 
wise Man, that much study was a weariness to the 
flesh. After his daies work he was wont to be as 
faint and spent, as if he had bin laboring all the 
time with the sithe or flaile; and his intention of 
thought made such wast upon his spirits, that he 
was frequently in hazard, while at study, to fall 
into a swoun, and forc’d to rise from his seat, and 
walk about his room for some time, before he could 
recover himeelf. 

**To render secure from the inordination of in- 
temperance, he frequently abstain’d from lawful 
satisfactions, by the stated returns of fasting and 
abstinence ; and continuance in celibacy during his 
whole life, Nor had his singular abilities and 
endowments the usual effect to make him proud and 
contemtuous ; all his discourses were with deference 
and respect, and were spoke with weight becoming 
& Professor, but the softness of a Learner.” 


Sothen, both the author of The Whole Duty of 
Man and Dr. Allestree were “ wise and humble, 
temperate, chaste, patient, and devout;” both 
“lived a whole age of great austerities.” As 
to Allestree’s charities, Dr. Fell gives many 
particulars :— 

“*His contemt of the world was very extraordinary, 
as in his large and constant Charities, both by 
settled Pensions to indigent persons and families, 
and occasional Alms; so also his bounteous 





hospitality. . . . Yet a higher instance hereof will 
his giving away a fixt and constant revenue 
that he might have fairly retain’d, to the value of 
above three hundred pounds by the year. . . . But 
the uncontroulable proof of contemt of the world, is 
the dying poor, and not to have collected any thing 
against the hazards of fortune, and commonly 
pretended exigences of old age and sickness; 


which was in a remarkable manner Dr. Allestree’s 
case,” 


Nine days before his death, in reply to an 
enquiry from Fell concerning the Tapeisl of 
his MS. lectures, Allestree wrote—Fell quotes 
his exact words, only casting them into the 
oratio obliqua— 


‘that if the Bishop had not writ, and for that 
he himself would not go out of the world without 
satisfying him in every thing, he had resolv'd to 
have sent for his papers and burnt them; but that 
now he gave them up all to the Bishop upon this 
inviolable trust, that nothing of them should be 
publish’d as a Scheme of his, but to be made use of 
~ serve any other design the Bishop should think 
t.” 


In the Life of Prideaux, we are told that Fell’s 
description of the author quoted above was 
‘‘ generally understood to be meant of Dr. 
Allestree, who was then lately deceased.” I 
think that it would be difficult to understand it 
otherwise. 

There is only one passage in the entire works 

of the author of The Whole Duty of Man where 
the writer throws off the mask, and makes a 
definite statement with regard to his own 
personal experience, which at once excludes 
many of the competitors for the authorship. It 
occurs in the seventh tract, The Christian’s 
Birth-right, sect. vii., paragraph 2, and is 
important enough to be quoted verbatim :— 
**T would not be hasty in charging Idolatry upon 
the Church of Rome, or all in her communion ; 
but that their Image-worship is a most fatal snare, 
in which vast numbers of unhappy souls are taken, 
no man can doubt who hath with any regard 
travail’d in Popish Countries, I myself and 
thousands of others, whom the late troubles, or 
other occasions sent abroad, are and have been 
witnesses thereof.” 


Dr. Fell records several visits of Allestree to the 
Continent ; first, to France soon after the end 
of the war to settle the affairs of Lord Newport ; 
secondly, to Charles II. at Rouen after his 
defeat at Worcester; and, thirdly, ‘after 
several difficult journies successfully per- 
form’d, in the Winter before his Majesties 
happy restauration he was sent over into 
Flanders.” I cannot help remarking, as one 
of the many indications that all the seven 
treatises are from the same hand, that Saint- 
or Image-worship is the one practice of the 
Roman Church which is condemned in The 
Whole Duty of Man (Sunday v., § 37). When 
The Whole Duty was published, Allestree had 
paid at least two visits to the Continent.* 

I think, then, that we may here regard it as 
established that Fell, solemnly and by unmis- 
takeable indications, points to Dr. Allestree, 
then dead, as the author of The Whole Duty of 
Man. Is there documentary evidence to con- 
firm his statement? In other words, do Dr. 
Allestree’s acknowledged writings carry on the 
face of them evidence of various kinds, derived 





? It is a curious instance of the inattention with 
which the internal evidence has been examined 
that Hearne says (Reliquiae, iii. 88), ‘‘the author 
had been at Rome ;” and Dr. Michael Lort (whose 
remarks quoted in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes are 
among the best contributions to the investigation 
of the subject hitherto published) quotes the author 
as ‘“‘mentioning” that he had been in France 
eighteen years before. He no doubt was; but 
he does not say so. Dr. Lort remarks casually 
(L. A. ii. 603) that Dr. Allestree’s sermons may be 
compared with the treatises ; but he seems to have 





| carefully avoided taking his own hint, 





from similarities of language and expression, 
‘“‘undesigned coincidences,” identity of view, 
resemblance of literary form and method, 
sufficient in quantity and quality to turn the 
presumption raised by Fell’s statements into 
certainty ? I would submit that theydo. That 
Fell manipulated the MS. after it left Alles- 
tree’s hands there can be no manner of 
doubt. Prideaux (Life, p.8) noticed that, while 
one of the treatises was printing at the Theatre 
at Oxford, ‘‘ he often found whole lines, and 
sometimes two or three together, blotted out, 
and interlineations in their stead which he 
knew to be of Bishop Fell’s handwriting.” 
But if we wished to form a correct notion of 
Fell’s view of the rights and duties of an 
editor, we should only have to put Anthony 
Wood in the witness-box (see, e.g., Life, p. 237). 
I have no doubt that Fell edited, and edited 
severely ; and yot I have as little doubt that the 
first draft came from Allestree. A very rapid 
and imperfect sketch of the internal evidence 
which has led me to form this opinion I hope to 
be allowed to lay before the readers of the 
ACADEMY next week. OCnartxes E. DoBLe. 








COPYRIGHT IN TITLES, 


The inconvenience, and sometimes the loss, 
entailed on authors and publishers by the 
adoption of titles which have been previously 
used for books or periodicals, or for articles 
contained in the latter, will, I hope, speedily 
inspire those who are most interested to make 
an earnest and united effort to remedy the evil. 
The remedy will be found in the establishment 
of such a system of registration of titles as will 
protect the rights of their inventors, and, at the 
same time, be so readily comprehensible as to 
avoid the duplication of them within the term 
of copyright. The uselessness of Stationers’ 
Hall for this purpose is well known. 

The importance of a title is in many instances 
so great, and it is so frequently invented before 
the work to which it is to be attached is com- 
pleted, that there should be distinct recogni- 
tion of property in a mere title when duly 
registered. At present no such right exists, 
although there is a common belief that it does. 
I have not got the papers here to enable me to 
give the exact date, but I believe it was on 
November 9, 1876, that the Master of the Rolls 
decided, in the case of Henderson y. Maxwell, 
that a book or a periodical was non-existent 
until after publication. Therefore the regis- 
tration of a title at Stationers’ Hall even five 
minutes before publication did not secure copy- 
right ; but the registration, even one minute 
after publication, did secure it. So that titles 
registered before publication must be registered 
again after publication in order to become prop- 
erty in the eye of the law. To meet this difficulty 
it is allowable to register again at Stationers’ 
Hall any time before commencing an action, 
and even when in court on payment of a penalty. 
A title ought to have protection as soon as it 
is discovered; but only for a limited period, 
say two years. If publication of the book or 
periodical did not follow within that period, all 
rights to the title to lapse. If publication 
ensued within the period, the proprietorship to 
continue for the usual term of copyright. 

I would suggest that there should be a 
meeting of authors and publishers at an early 
date to consider the whole question of the best 
means of securing copyright in titles and of 
establishing an efficient system of registration, 

CHARLES GIBBON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 20. 7.30 p.m, Aristotelian: ‘‘ Locke to 
Berkeley,” by Mr. G. White; *‘ Berkeley to Hume,” by 
Mr. A. M. Ogilvie. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, **The 
Shoulder and Arm,”’ by Prof, J. Marshall, 
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spay, Nov. 21, 7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

_ 4 p.m. Givil Eaoineee: Discussion, ** Recent Hy- 
draulic Experiments,” by Major Allan Ounningham. 

8 p.m. Oolonial Institute: “The Indebtedness of the 
Australasian — in Relation to their Resources,” by 
Sir Francis D. Bell. 

‘Wapwnespay. Nov. 22,8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstra- 
tion, “* The Fore-arm and Hand,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m, Society of aes ** Tce Making and 
tion,” by Dr. John Hopkinson. 

Tuvrspay, Nov. 23,8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ‘ The Tele- 
graphs used during the Operations of the Expeditionary 
Force in Egypt,” by Lieut.-Col, Webber. 

Friary, Nov, 24, 8 p.m, Royal Academy : Demonstration, 
“The Neck, Head, and Face.” by Prof J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Browning: “What is The Flight of the 
Duchess ?** by —n Owen ; “* The Songsin Pippa Passes, 
by the Rev, Jo! harpe. 

d #p.m. Quekett: ‘The Statoblasts of the Freshwater 
Sponges.” by Mr. B. W. Priest. 
Batuapay, Nov. 25, 3 p.m. Physical: “ Liquid Slabs. by 
Dr. F. Guthrie; ‘‘ Rainbows formed by Refiscted Light,” 

by Mr. W. Ackroyd. 








SCIENCE. 

The Concepts and Theories of Modern 
Physics. By J.B. Stallo. “ International 
Scientific Series.’ (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Tuis is a book which every physicist and 
chemist ought to read. No one who reads it, 
however much he may differ from many of the 
conclusions which the author arrives at, can fail 
to be impressed by the brilliancy of the style 
and the ingenuity and incisiveness of many of 
the arguments. It is designed, we are in- 
formed, as a contribution, “ not to physics, nor 
certainly to metaphysics, but to the theory 
of cognition.” The common belief among men 
of science in this day is that modern science 
has not only made its escape from the cloudy 
regions of metaphysical speculation and dis- 
carded its methods of reasoning, but that it 
has likewise emancipated itself from the 
control of its fundamental assumptions. Mr. 
Stallo’s conviction is that this belief is but 
partially conformable to the fact. The 
scientific mind is still fettered by the meta- 
physical prepossessions of the Middle Ages, 
And this he endeavours to show by examining 
the foundations of the theory of physical 
action, known as the atomo-mechanical 
theory—which, in some form or other, is held 
by all modern physicists—and by enquiring 
how far the postulates of that theory are in 
agreement with the data of observation and 
experiment. The present volume is a proof 
that the author is well qualified to carry out 
this enquiry. His wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance with philosophical and scientific 
literature enables him to speak with equal 
force and ease, whether he is discussing the 
laws of thought or the theory of Laplace’s 
invariable plane or the properties of pseudo- 
spherical space. 

The early chapters of the book are occu- 
pied by a statement of the mechanical theory 
of the universe, and a comparison of its de- 
mands with the results of sensible experience. 
The theory makes the assumptions that the 
primary elements of all natural phenomena 
are mass and motion, that these are indifferent 
to and independent of each other, and that 
they are constant. From these assumptions 
follow certain consequences (e.g., that the ele- 
mentary units of mass are hard, inelastic, and 
absolutely inert), which are examined in 
detail. Here the theory of gravitation comes 
under consideration. The hydro-mechanical 
theory of Challis, Lesage’s impact theory, and 
other theories are examined, and the total 
inadequacy of any and all of them to explain 
the facts of gravitation pointed out. Gravita- 





tion is as inexplicable as is mass or motion, 
The seventh chapter treats of the theory of 
the constitution of matter. One of the postu- 
lates of this theory is that matter must con- 
sist of discrete parts, the constituent atoms 
being separated by void interstitial spaces 
this requirement being necessary to account 
for the phenomena of the dispersion and 
polarisation of light. This gives the author 
an opportunity of discussing the undulatory 
theory of light, and exposing its weak points. 
One of these is the following :—If matter is 
continuous, rays of light of all colours ought 
to pass through it with the same velocity. 
Now, white light, in passing through a refract- 
ing medium, becomes coloured, and the theory 
accounts for this by assuming the different 
coloured rays to be unequally retarded in 
passing through such a medium. But how 
is this to be reconciled with the cogent 
requirement of the theory that rays of all 
refrangibilities must travel with the same 
velocity? The difficulty is (guoad hoc) found 
to be removed by the assumption that refract- 
ing media are not continuous, but consist of 
discrete parts. Cauchy found, from mathe- 
matical analysis, that in such media the 
velocity of the propagation of a ray depends 
upon its colour. But here another question 
arises:—Have we any direct evidence that 
rays of different colours travel with unequal 
velocities ? No, next to none. And so the 
difficulty—and it is a formidable one— 
remains. 

In the chapter on the kinetic theory of 
gases, the author begins by discussing the 
true nature and function of a scientific hypo- 
thesis, and lays down not only the criteria of 
its value, but also the conditions of its 
validity. These conditions, he maintains, are 
not fulfilled by the kinetic theory. The 
theory assumes that a gas is composed of 
perfectly elastic solid particles. The property 
of elasticity thus assumed in the constituent 
solid includes the very fact to be accounted 
for in the gas. 

‘‘ The resilience of the gas against reduction of 
volume is obviously a simpler fact than the 
rebound of a solid against both diminution and 
increase of volume, in addition to the reaction 
against change of figure. The resistance to 
several kinds of change implies a greater num- 
ber of forces, and is a more complex phenomenon 
than the resistance to one kind of change.” 
The assumed free rectilinear motion of the 
particles is declared to be not only unwar- 
ranted by experience, but out of all analogy 
with it; and a protest is entered against the 
extraordinary assumption of discontinuity 
between the violent action attributed to the 
particles during the few instants of time 
before and after the collisions, and their total 
freedom from mutual action during the com- 
paratively long periods of their rectilinear 
motion in free paths. The author also objects 
to the statistical method applied by Maxwell 
to the velocities of the particles in order to 
account for the laws of Boyle and Charles, 
and asks, “‘ On what logical, mathematical, or 
other grounds is the statistical method ap- 
plied to the velocities of the particles in pre- 
ference to their weights or volumes?” And 
he concludes his examination with the con- 
demnation— 


‘‘ The kinetic theory has none of the character- 





istics of a legitimate physical theory. Its 
premisses are as inadmissible as the reasoning 
upon them is inconclusive. It postulates what 
it endeavours to explain. It is a solution in 
terms more mysterious than the problem,” 
&c., &e. 

Chaps. x., xi., and xii. treat of the character 
and origin of the mechanical theory. The 
author attributes many of the erroneous and 
inconsistent assumptions previously discussed 
to the fact that our minds are still tram- 
melled by the metaphysical prepossessions of 
the Middle Ages. He points out that neither 
motion nor mass (7.e., inert matter) can by 
itself be an object of sensible experience, and 
asserts that neither of them is substantially 
real, but both are concepts, or, rather, con- 
stituents of a concept—the concept matter. 
“The mechanical theory is guilty of one of the 
old fundamental errors of metaphysical specu- 
lation ; it takes not only the concept matter, 
but its two inseparable constituent attributes, 
and assumes each to be a distinct and real 
entity. It is a survival of mediaeval realism.” 

‘*A body cannot indeed move itself, but this 
is true for the same reason that it cannot exist 
in and by itself. The very existence of a body 
in space and time, as well as its motion, implies 
interaction with other bodies, and therefore 
actio in distans. Consequently all attempts to 
reduce gravitation and chemical action to mere 
impact are aimless and absurd.” 

Another metaphysical error into which, as 
the author alleges, the mechanical theory has 
fallen is that which identifies the genesis of 
the order of concepts with the genesis of the 
order of things ; and an illustration is derived 
from the theory of the constitution of matter, 
the argument being as follows:—It is 
assumed that of the three states of matter 
—the solid, liquid, and gaseous—the two 
last are simply complications of the first ; 
that a gas is a cluster of solids, like a 
cloud of dust; and that if these three states 
are considered as evolved the one from the 
other, the order of evolution is from the solid 
to the gas. But this view is inconsistent 
with facts. Evolution proceeds from the 
indeterminate to the determinate, from the 
simple to the complex. A comparison of the 
gaseous state with the solid shows that the 
former is not at the end, but at the beginning 
of the evolution. A gas is not only com- 
paratively indeterminate, without fixity of 
volume, without crystalline or other structure, 
but, in its functional manifestations, exhibits 
that simplicity and regularity which are char- 
acteristic of all primary forms. ‘This is seen 
at once by comparing the physical and 
chemical aspects of a gas with those of a solid 
or liquid. ‘“ What, then, is the orig'r of the 
prevailing delusion respecting the constitution 
of matter?’’ The following is the answer 
given to this question:—The intellect is 
liable, by reason of the laws of its growth, to 
confound the order of the genesis of its ideas 
respecting natural objects with the order of 
the genesis of those objects themselves. The 
mest obtrusive form of matter is the solid, 
and in the early stages of history the solid 
alone was apprehended as material. It was 
long before the air came to be known asa 
form of matter. Thus, while the progress of 
evolution in nature is from the aéritorm to 
the solid, the progress of the evolution of know- 
ledge in the minds of men was the converse. 


‘‘What does the demand of the atome- 
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mechanical theory—to admit no interaction 
between bodies other than that of impact— 
imply ? Nothing less than this—that the first 
rudimentary and unreasoned impressions of the 
untutored savage shall stand for ever as the 
basis of all possible science.” 

In chap. xiii, is discussed the theory 
of the absolute finitude of the world and 
of space. It is shown that the assump- 
tion of the atom as an absolute minimum 
leads to the assumption of an absolute 
maximum of material existence. The views 
of Lobatchewsky, Riemann, Clifford, &c., on 
many-dimensional and curved space are dis- 
cussed, and afford our author an opportunity 
of condemning ‘‘ another flagrant instance 
of the reification of concepts.” Chap. xiv. 
treats of cosmological speculation. Sir Wm. 
Thomson’s theory of the dissipation of energy 
js discussed somewhat fully, and the diffi- 
culties and discrepancies involved in the 
nebular hypothesis pointed out. 

The conclusion stated by the author in the 
final chapter is that the atomo-mechanical 
theory cannot be the true basis of modern 
physics. The theory is not only (as is con- 
ceded) incompetent to account for the phe- 
nomena of organic life, but proves to be 
equally incompetent to serve as an explana- 
tion of the most ordinary cases of inorganic 
physical action. And the claim that it 
resorts to no assumptions and operates with 
no elements save the data of sensible experi- 
ence is wholly inadmissible. 

Mr. Stallo has shown that it is easy to 
pick holes in the mechanical theory. He 
has urged with force and ingenuity many 
valid objections against the kinetic theory of 
gases, the undulatory theory of light, and 
other applications of the general theory. But 
he cannot deny the enormous services these 
theories have rendered to science. They have 
led to new facts and discoveries, opened out 
fresh fields of research, and extended the 
boundaries of our knowledge in many direc- 
tions. They may not be true; but they have 
proved themselves to be admirable working 
hypotheses, and in this lies their value. 

A. W. Rerno.3p. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. E. A. SonnENSOHEIN has recently found 
another volume of MS. notes and emendations 
by Bentley upon Plautus. They are inscribed 
in a copy of the Vulgate (1669), which passed 
from Bentley’s library into the possession of 
Gilbert Wakefield, and was purchased by the 
Bodleian at the Wakefield sale (1802) for the 
sum of 2s.6d. The notes form a recension of 
the text parallel to that of the copy of Pareus 
in the British Museum, and will be shortly 
issued by the Olarendon Press. 


Tue Bishop of Durham is preparing a notice 
of eleven Coptic MSS. in the Cambridge 
University Library, which have been entrusted 
to him for that purpose. 


Mr. James Piatt has undertaken to copy 
and edit for the Early-English Text Society, 
from the unique MS. in the old royal collection 
in the British Museum, Bede’s Liber Scintil- 
larum. This treatise contains many Anglo- 
Saxon words which are found in the dictionaries 
of Lye and Somner, but which have not yet 
appeared in any printed text. 

Mr. Part is also preparing « paper, for the 
Philological Society, on the changes which the 








genders of Latin words undergo in becoming 
Anglo-Saxon. These depend partly on the 
endings of the words, and partly on the gender 
of the words they supplant. Thus the Latin 
neuter participium is treated as a masculine, 
because the Anglo-Saxon noun for which it was 
substituted was masculine. 


Two new volumes of ‘‘ The Sacred Books of 
the Hast,” edited by Prof. Max Miiller, will 
appear immediately. Vol. xiv., being part ii. 
of the Sacred Laws of the Aryas, contains the 
Vasishtha and Baudhdyana, translated by Dr. 
George Bihler; and vol. xviii., or part ii. of 
Pahlavi Texts, the Dédistdn-i Dintk and the 


Epistles of Mandskthar, translated by Dr. E. W. 
West. 


_ THE new part of the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia ” 
is Aristotle's Physics, Book VIL.: a Transcript 
of the Paris MS. 1859, collated with the Paris 
MSS. 1861 and 2633 and a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library ; with an Introductory Account of these 
MSS., by Mr. R. Shute. 


In the course of a paper on the Hittites 
recently read before the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, M. Georges Perrot announced his inten- 
tion of publishing the Hittite seals, eighteen in 
number, brought from Constantinople by M. 
Schlumberger, which have never yet been 
properly studied. M. Casati read a paper on 
Etruscan, in which he argued that the well- 
known Etruscan words “ Lar” and ‘‘ Lucumo” 
were not titles, but praenomina, the latter corre- 
sponding to the Latin ‘‘ Lucius.” M. Des- 
jardins exposed the forgery of a leaden plate, 
with an inscription, which had been sent from 
Sardinia. M. Cuq read the firat part of a paper 
on the Consilium principis from Augustus to 
Diocletian. 


KoneEGEn, of Vienna, announces the publica- 
tion of treatises on Sanskrit Grammar, by Dr. 
G. Biichner; and on ths structure of the 
Sophoclean chorus, by Dr. H. Gleditsch. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or Brsricat ARcHAEOLOGY,—( Tuesday, 
Nov. 7.) 
Samvet Brrcu, D.C.L, President, in the Chair. — 
A paper was read from M. Eugéne Révillout oa 
‘‘A Demotic Papyrus containing the Malediction 
of an Egyptian Mother on her Son embracing 
Christianity.” This papyrus, belonging to Mr. 
Dodgson, had been placed at the disposal of M. 
Révillout at the request of the president. It 
is unique of its kind, and may be considered a: 
showing the struggle of Egyptian paganism in 
its decline against Christianity at its dawn. It 
tells of a man, Petosor, who, having been converted 
to Christianity, had, according to custom, changed 
his pagan name, which means ‘‘ the gift of Osiris,” 
into the Christian name Peter. It appears that the 
zeal of the new convert carried him so far as to 
atter threats against paganism, then still in power. 
M, Révillout was of opinion that he probably held 
a high position among the clergy. His mother 
reproaches him because, since he had made for 
himself a god that could kill, he lived with others 
in abundance and abandoned his pagan relatives. 
She speaks of his threats against the temples, and 
of his sacrilegious parodies of the sacred rites. She 
represents him always as a kind of chief of a sect. 
She wishes by her maledictions to avenge the cause 
of the gods outraged by her aon ; and it is for this 
reason that, acting in her own name, as well as 
for her dead husband, she wrote this solemn pro- 
testation. She refuses tocall her son by the sacred 
name Petosor, which she had given him at his 
birth, and she shrinks also from accepting the pro- 
fane name assumed when he was converted. Hence 
she calle him Peta, or Tu simply, ‘‘ The Gift.” 
M. Révillout, after giving a translation of this 
document so far as possible, made some remarks on 
the contents of another papyrus he was about to 
publish, detailing the discussion between the jackal 
Koufi and the Ethiopian cat. No positive state- 





ment could be made as to the exact date of this 
papyrus ; but he pointed out that in the character 
of its writings it agreed with certain Demotic re- 
ceipts of the second century a.D., and was certainly 
posterior to the Rhind bilingual papyrus of the age 
of Augustus —Mr. Theo. G. Pinches then read a 
paper on ‘‘Some Recent Discoveries bearing on the 
Ancient History and Chronology of Babylonia.” 
He took as his text « cylinder bearing the name of 
the King Nabonidus which was recently brought 
to light by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam in the course of 
hie excavations on the site of Sipara, or Sepharvaim. 
It has chiefly to do with the building of temples, 
but incidentally there occurs the following passage 
of great historical interest :—‘‘ In the third year he 
[the god Marduk] caused Cyrus, King of Anzan, his 
young servant, to go with his little army ; he over- 
threw the widespreading Sabmanda [the Medes], he 
captured Sstamegu [Astyages], King of Sabmanda, 
and took his treasures to his own land.” This is 
not absolutely identical with the account given by 
Cyrus himself, which latter a, more closely 
with the story told by Herodotus. In another 
passage Nabonidus telle how, in restoring, at the 
command of the god Marduk speaking to him ina 
dream, the temple at Bit-hulhul, he lighted on the 
foundation-cylinders of the Assyrian kings Assur- 
banipal and Shalmaneser II., son of Assurnasirpal. 
But the Babylonian king’s most marvellous find of 
the sort was in burrowing beneath the famous 
temple of the sun-god at Sipara, forty-tive years 
after Nebuchadnezzar had sought for the ancient 
cylinders in vain. Nabonidus probed to a depth 
of eighteen cubits, and then there was revealed to 
him, he sald, ‘‘the cylinder of Naramain, son of 
Sargon, which for 3,200 years no king going before 
me had seen.” As Mr. Pinches remarked, adding 
to the date of Nabonidus, say, B.c. 550, these 
3,200 years, we get for the date of Naramsin 
B C. 3750, which is two millenniums higher than the 
epoch assigned to these two celebrated kings of 
Agane by the late Mr. George Smith ia his posthu- 
mous Babylonian History. Again, thie interval of 
3,200 years is nearly double the 1,635 interposed 
by Assurbanipal between his own reign and that of 
the Elamite king Kudurnakhundi, which till now 
was the earliest known from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions.—M, Oppert opened the discussion, and took 
occasion to call attention to the recent discovery at 
Tello, near Hillah, by the French archaeologist, M. 
Salzec, of the inscribed statues of two of the very 
earliest Chaldaean kings. M. Oppert’s renderings of 
the inscriptions made it clear that in the time of 
Gudea, one of the two sculptured monarchs, there 
was already lively intercourse between Chaldaea 
and Egypt.—Communications were also received 
from Mr. Le Page Renouf, questioning, on grounds 
of textual interpretation, Dr. Brugsch’s iden- 
tification of Pihahiroth, in his theory of the 
Exodus; from M,. G. Bertin on ‘‘ The Character 
and Influence of the Acsent in Akkadian and 
Assyrian ;” and by Mr. Pinches on ‘' Assyrian 
Grammar,” the Jast being the first instalment of a 
series of papers. 





FINE ART. 


Demy 4to, 288 pp. 250 copies, each numbered. £2 2s, THE LIFE and 
WORKS of THOMAS BEWICK. By D.C. THOMSON. A few copies of 
this volume stiil remain for sale, and may be had from the AUTHOR, 
10, Willes-road, N.W. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyoue about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GBO. Rees, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 








JEAN COUSIN’S *‘ LIVRE DE 
FORTUNE.” 


Ir has before been stated (Acapemy, October 
7) that a curious work of early French wood- 
engraving is now being published in Z’Art. It 
is a so-called Book of Fortune—Zmblemata 
Fortunae—the text being written by a certain 
Imbert d’Anlezy, Seigneur de Dunflun, who 
states that he undertook this work in his old 
age, after a life of war and turmoil. He evi- 
dently considers his own part in the work of 
the greatest importance; but he says he hag 
employed an excellent artist, to whom he gave 
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‘avery rich salary.” This artist M. Lalanne 
considers to be none other than Jean Cousin, 
who has supplied as many as two hundred 
emblematical designs of Fortune under various 
aspects. Here we see the goddess flying on 
the back of an eagle, or standing at the turn- 
ing point of two roads, or balancing a beam ; 
sometimes blind, sometimes far-seeing; as 
Father Time, turning round on a wheel; as 
‘«« Inconstant,” resting one arm on a ball, and 
holding forth the other with a chalice in her 
hand; as “‘ Misfortune,” driving in a triumphal 
car over human woes. The Book of Fortune 
was discovered by M. Lalanne in the Biblio- 
théque nationale, where it had not been much 
regarded, because the designs were supposed to 
have been by the same hand as the text, 
although the writer expressly explains that 
they are only his in the sense of his having 
paid for them. 

It is curious to compare this early French 
rendering of the subject with the many represen- 
tations we have of it in early German art. The 
ideas expressed are often the same, though the 
French master is freer and more ornate in his 
style. The confusion of the classic conception 
of Nemesis with the goddess Fortuna which is 
seen in Diirer’s print commonly known as the 
‘*Great Fortune” is also to be found here. 
Jean Cousin does not, it is true, endeavour to 
express both ideas in one figure; but amid his 
various Fortunes is one styled Nemesis Trium- 
phas, in which the goddess is represented 
driving a car drawn by eagles in the clouds. 
She holds in one hand a ball, or apple, and in 
the other a cornucopia of flowers. A city lies 
beneath. Mary M. HEaTon. 








THE BOTTICELLI “ PETRARCH” IN 
THE SUNDERLAND SALE. 


At the Sunderland sale last Saturday a book 
was sold of which little has been said in the 
Catalogue, but on which the attention of a few 
connoisseurs was directed with intense eager- 
ness. The volume itself was of slender value— 
a Petrarca printed at Venice in 1488, in folio, 
with six wood-cuts—but it contained six leaves 
of illustrations to the Trionfi, of which only 
three other copies appear to be known, and one 
of them imperfect. These are copper-plate (or 
silver-plate) engravings which Ottley, Passa- 
vant, and Nagler, correcting by conjecture the 
erroneous description of Bartsch, ascribed to the 
hand presumably of Sandro Botticelli. The 
superb MS. of Dante which passed away with 
the rest of the Hamilton collection into German 
hands lately was said to have been illustrated 
with his drawings ; but the evidence originally 
relied upon (apart from the artistic likelihood) 
was a mere mistake, the so-called inscription of 
the name of “Sandro” being simply the words 
** Zaudi di Maria” (Hymns to the Virgin) on 
the outside of a book borne by an angel in one 
of the pictures. As for the six engravings to 
Petrarca, the judgment of the critics harmonises 
with the probability that Botticelli, after 
having furnished the designs engraved by 
Baccio Baldini in the 1481 Dante, would, when 
he took the graver in his own hand (according 
to Vasari) a year or two later, choose the text 
of the other great Italian poet for illustration. 
There is a copy of this series in the British 
Museum, but it has lost its margins, and is of 
considerably later impression, being probably 
taken from the yet extant plates in the sixteenth 
century. On the contrary, the Sunderland copy 
is large, fine, and wholly in its original state. 
We have to congratulate Mr. Quaritch as the 
fortunate acquirer of the precious volume, even 
at the startling price of £1,950, at which it fell 
to him; and we are glad to know that it has 
not been carried out of the country. 





‘““VENICE” IN PICTORIAL ART. 


Ir only the Fine Art Society could have ob- 
tained a larger and yet more varied representa- 
tion of Venice as she has been seen by the 
painters, an exhibition might have been com- 
lete which is now interesting. It has been, 
Severe, sufficiently pointed out elsewhere that 
much is wanting to the thoroughness of the 
present collection, and it may more properly be 
our province to remark on what is present. 
We cannot, however, forbear to observe, with 
regard to the contributions of Van Haanen and 
Miss Clara Montalba, that Van Haanens of 
finer colour, if not of more vivid effect or of 
subtler grace, than the one now exhibited might 
presumably have been obtained; and that one 
memorable picture of Miss Olara Montalba’s, 
such as her admirable vision of St. Mark’s 
Square in time of flood, would have been worth 
more than the present large enough assemblage 
of her drawings, with which one may become 
familiar in nearly every gallery nowadays. 
From Van Haanen we should have liked at 
least more work, and from Miss Montalba more 
exceptional work. But yet the exhibition, 
taken on its own merits, and not as presuming 
to exhaust its theme, is undeniably attractive. 
As it is, the Van Haanen is the most satis- 
factory picture. It is a bit of common life, 
where common life is beautiful; it is called 
“The First Dip.” The child is about to be 
immersed in the somewhat turbid waters of 
the canal, and behind him are a group of 

icturesque Venetians: an elder brother, slim, 

rown, and nude; a young mother, with relaxed 
figure that yet has not lost its beauty; a couple 
of young gossips—grisettes, work-girls, or what- 
not. The colouring is not very pure or note- 
worthy for so great a master of colour as Van 
Haanen is; but, when that has been said, the 
only deficiency on which one can put one’s 
finger has been sufficiently noted. 

The exhibition would appear to have been 
held in great measure to spread the reputation 
of a young Russian who paints Venice very 
brilliantly, and to gather up what fragments of 
fame may be possible for an Englishman who 
was painting Venice half his life with no other 
encouragement than that which came from Mr. 
Ruskin’s support and from his own joy in the 
themes of his choice. Mr. Bunney is the Eng- 
lishman, M. Roussoff the Russian. By Mr. 
Bunney there are very numerous works. They 
should have been grouped more together. 
There is his large, glowing-hued, carefully 
drawn, and immensely meritorious picture of 
the facade of St. Mark’s. In its own way—the 
way of faithful and obedient and reverent record 
—this is really triumphant. Then there are 
drawings by him proving not always his sense 
of colour—for sometimes he lacked a sense of 
colour, though at other times he displayed it— 
but his skill and patience in elaborate draughts- 
manship. Gothic architecture he drew ex- 
quisitely. Mr. Wedderburn, to whom we owe 
the collection of Mr. Ruskin’s Arrows of the 
Chace, has furnished to the Fine Art Society’s 
Catalogue an interesting statement respecting 
Mr. Bunney; who was by no means too for- 
tunate a man, and—waiting a promised state- 
ment from Mr. Ruskin himself—we commend 
these observations of Mr. Wedderburn to the 
reader. Regarding Roussoff, a few words will 
on the present occasion suffice. He has been 
painting only five or six years, and, though he is 
at present a water-colour painter, the influence of 
M. Van Haanen is to be discerned in his figures. 
These are vivacious and individual. By facial 
expression and by gesture they tell the story of 
the business on which they may be engaged. 
As a painter of pure landscape M. Roussoff is 
not yet on the road to eminence, but as a 
delineator of the picturesque interior, or of the 
long perspective of the narrow canal, he is 
already excellent. His work is not only pic- 





turesque, it is easily understood; nor are we 
surprised that among the buyers of contem- 
porary drawings he should already be popular. 
Among the works by other artists which should 
not go unnoticed is one excellent example of 
Mr. Henry Woods, a charming genre picture; 
an agreeable and harmonious transcript by Mr. 
Talbot of an autumn scene in Venice, when the 
rare foliage has become golden and russet; and 
several pieces of oil painting by Mr. Munger, 
whom we understand to be an American. Mr. 
Munger works with force and with some origin- 
ality of observation. Over and above the 
Venetian pictures, the society is exhibiting a 
series of fresh and vigorous sketches of 
Egyptian life by Mr. Carl Haag. If the human 
subjects of Mr. Haag’s choice are not invariably 
of general interest, there is yet some good 
artistic reason why they should have been por- 
trayed. Mr. Haag knows the strange popula- 
tion minutely, and all his records of it have the 
value of faithful portraiture and of forcible 
painting. Here, then, is a sufficiently engaging 
material for a minor winter exhibition, though, 
concerning the “Venice,” we may end, as we 
began, by chronicling our sense of its perhaps 
inevitable incompleteness. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Messrs. ARTHUR TooTH aND Sons have on 
view at their gallery one of the most charming 
of Mr. Millais’s series of impersonations of child- 
hood. The picture, which is entitled “‘ Pomona,” 
is, we understand, a portrait of the sister of the 
little girl who sat for ‘Cherry Ripe;” but the 
treatment of the present subject seems to us 
greatly to surpass in interest that well-known 
work. A fair-haired, slightly sunburnt, and 
rosy-cheeked child, dressed in white, with light 
blue sash, and large mob cap, stands by the side 
of a barrow full of apples, holding an apple in 
her hand. The pose of the figure is graceful 
and natural, and it stands out wonderfully from 
the background of trees. The execution shows 
even more than Mr. Millais’s usual dexterity. 
Mr. Samuel Oousins, R.A., has executed an 
admirable mezzotint of the picture. 


Messrs. SHEPHERD Bros., in their winter 
exhibition at 27 King Street, St. James’s, show 
some examples of the work of the self-taught 
artist, Henry Dawson, sen.; an excellent 
Danby, entitled ‘‘ Barmouth ;” a picture of 
‘* A Welsh Valley,” by J. Syer, interesting for 
the carefully drawn rocks; a work by Max 
Schédel, showing marvellous technical skill in 
the representation of an inlaid casket ; and many 
other pictures of various degrees of merit. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF. JEBB ON THE RUINS OF TROY. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 11, 1882. 

In the AcapEMy of October 28, in the 
report of the meeting of the Hellenic Society, it 
is recorded that, in place of a paper of mine 
which had been announced, 
‘* Prof. Jebb gave an account of his recent visit to 
Hissarlik in company with Mr. Calvert, Prof. 
Goodwin, and others, and stated it as the unani- 
mous opinion of the party that no such stratifica- 
tion of the ruins as is implied in Dr, Schliemann’s 
theory of successive cities exists.” 
I read this with astonishment, as only three 
years ago, when I visited the excavations, the 
existence of the successive cities was visible 
enough to everyone who had been trained in 
practical archaeology. I could only suppose 
that the section laid bare in the great trench 
which I explored in 1879 had been destroyed 
by Dr. Schliemann’s recent diggings; but, 
even so, I could not understand how good 
archaeologists like Prof. Goodwin and Mr. 
Frank Calvert, who had both been adherents 
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of Dr. Schliemann’s “‘ theory,” and the latter of 
whom was my — in 1879, could have 
forgotten what once been so plain, and 
have changed their views. I now find that 
they have not done so. Prof. Goodwin writes: 


“Thave read with much astonishment the notice 
in the Acapemy. ... The report misrepresents 
what I understood to be Mr. Calvert’s opinion, and 
what [am sure is my own. . . . I can only say 
now that I think I agree perfectly with the article 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung by Dr. Dorpfeld. No 
such opinion as is imputed to me in the AcADEMY 
can be correct; and I am sure that Mr. Calvert 
oe oe ee a oe regards what is said of 


That Mr. Calvert is of the same mind I learn 
from Dr. Schliemann. 

Besides Prof. Goodwin, Mr. Calvert, and Prof. 
Jebb, the party consisted only of Mrs. Goodwin, 
the two Calverts, Dr. Schliemann’s servant 
Nikéla, and two Turkish gensdarmes, by whom, 
Dr. Schliemann states, Prof. Jebb was unable 
to°make himself understood. As the ladies 
agree, not with him, but with Prof. Goodwin 
and Mr. Calvert, ‘‘the unanimous opinion of 
the party ” resolves itself into that of Prof. Jebb, 
Nikéla, and the two gensdarmes. Nikdéla 
accompanied me over the Troad, and, with all 
his merits, I never discovered that he was an 
archaeologist ; while as for the Turkish gens- 
darmes, I can only say that my experience of 
them as a class does not inspire me with that 
confidence in their authority upon archaeo- 
logical matters which Prof. Jebb seems to feel. 

A. H. Sayce. 








THE FLOWER-WREATHS OF THE PHARAOHS. 


Westbury-on-Trym : Nov. 8, 1882. 

I beg leave to return, very briefly, to a 
subject upon which I addressed a note to the 
ACADEMY on September 23—viz., the wreaths 
found with certain of the royal mummies dis- 
covered at Dayr-el-Baharee. I have lately come 
upon a reference to the works of Athenaeus, 
which seems to throw some light upon these 
curious garlands. 

Writing of Naukratis, which was his birth- 
place, Athenaeus states that the two chief manu- 
factures of this town were porcelain and wreaths 
of flowers. These wreaths, described as made 
of myrtle, and also of ‘‘ flowers entwined with 
filaments of papyrus,” were in his time largely 
exported to Italy, and much patronised by the 
ladies of Rome. The manufacturers must, 
therefore, haye dried, or otherwise preserved, 
the flowers thus made up for exporta- 
tion. Now, although Athenaeus is sup- 
posed to have written his Deipnosophistae in 
the first quarter of the third century A.D. (i.e., 
about 1,200 years after the Her-Hor vault was 
finally closed), it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that the special industries of Naukratis may 
have existed as far back as the time of the 
XXIst Dynasty, and possibly much earlier. I 
am not aware that the date of the Milesian settle- 
ment at Naukratis is even approximately 
known ; but we have monumental evidence to 
show that there had been intercourse between 
the natives of the Greek isles and the Egyptians 
for a century before the period of the XXIst 
Dynasty. In any case, the resemblance be- 
tween the garlands described by Athenaeus 
and those discovered with the mummies of 
Amenhotep I, Bameses II., and others is ex- 
ceedingly curious. And when it is remembered 
that among the faded blossoms buried with the 
priest Nebsooni there was found a specimen of 
the Parmelia furfuracca, a lichen indigenous to 
the islands of the Greek Archipelago, we seem 
to have something very like evidence that the 
Greek colonists were already established at 
Naukratis; and that in the funerary garlands 
With which the piety of Her-Hor and his 





descendants adorned the remains of their illus- 
trious predecessors we may possess actual speci- 
mens of the art of those ancient florists whose 
export trade is celebrated by Athenaeus. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


EVERYONE will hail with approval the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Pitt-Rivers to be inspector of 
ancient monuments under the new Act. 


THE winter exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists will open on Monday, November 27. 
The private view is fixed for this day week. 


In addition to his lectures on ‘* Early Floren- 
tine Painters” at Hampton Court, Mr. W. M. 
Conway has undertaken to deliver a second 
course, on ‘‘ Mediaeval Art,” at Bedford Park. 
Both courses are in connexion with the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


TuHE large selection of their Christmas and 
New Year cards which Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Oo. have sent us—numbering more than 
120—enable us to state that they still stand at 
the head of their many rivals in this branch of 
art publishing. The qualities in which these 
cards excel are the uniformly high standard 
maintained and the exquisite finish of their 
reproduction. By some motto or verse they are 
all brought into connexion with the season, 
though it cannot be said that all of the subjects 
suggest winter time. Still, there are none of 
those flagrant violations of congruity of which 
we haye more than once had occasion to com- 
plain. Most of the poetry is from Miss Haver- 
gal, but the use of Mr. Tennyson’s well-known 
lines from ‘‘ In Memoriam” has also been per- 
mitted. The flowers are very numerous and 
also very good, the butterflies and moths are 
still better, and we have been specially pleased 
with a oe illustrating Miss Keary’s ‘‘A 
Greeting in the Three R’s.” Altogether, though 
there may be no exceptionally elaborate attempts 
at art or luxury, we do not recollect that Messrs, 
Marcus Ward have ever done better than this 
year. 


M. Lenormanr has sent to the Académie des 
Inscriptions a report of his archaeological tour 
in Magna Graecia. In company with Prof. 
Barnabei and Sig. Luigi Viola, he traversed the 
two provinces of Basilicata and Calabria from 
Lucera to Reggio, the greater part of which 
country had not previously been explored by any 
archaeologist. Of inedited inscriptions, he has 
collected more than two hundred Latin and 
about thirty Greek. He has obtained new 
materials for determining the site of Terina; 
and he has discovered the ruins, hitherto un- 
known, of Medma (with a fountain mentioned 
by Strabo and a theatre) and of Hipponion. He 
has accumulated much fresh evidence in favour 
of the existence of an Apulian pottery, with 
geometrical ornaments, closely resembling that 
of Cyprus. He also thinks that he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing that several sites of Greek 
colonies, such as Metapontum and Hipponium, 
had already been important places in the 
neolithic age; and that a period of black 
pottery, of a primitive Italic type, once extended 
over the entire south of the peninsula. Finally, 
he has observed many interesting traces of 
mediaeval civilisation, and especially of the 
gues of the Normans and the Hohen- 
staufen. 


M. Rernacu, who has spent two months in 
Delos this year excavating for the French School 
at Athens, has just returned to Paris from 
Constantinople, where he has compiled a Cata- 
logue of the valuable antiquities preserved in 
the Imperial Museum. The Catalogue was 
much needed, if for no other reason, to preserve 
the antiquities from being destroyed or surrep- 
titiously removed. As was to be expected, M. 





Reinach has done his work well, and the Cata- 
logue is a model of what such a guide-book 
ought to be. Every assistance is given to the 
scholar, references to the best works illustrative 
of the several objects described are added, and 
attention is drawn to the curious and unique 
sculptures from Tripoli contained in the museum 
= well _ to the well-known Hittite stones from 
amath. 


THE collection of Indian pictures by the 
Russian painter Vereschagin is now being 
exhibited at Brussels by the electric light. 


THE death is announced of two aged Conti- 
nental painters—Julius Hiibner, director of the 
Royal Gallery at Dresden, who excelled in 
sacred and historical subjects, and who was also 
something of a poet; and Enmile-Frangois 
Dessain, a landscapist best known in the North- 
east of France, who won a grand prix as long 
ago as 1827, 


An exhibition is now open, in the Berlin 
National Gallery, of the works of Christian 
Wilberg, a German painter who died suddenly 
in Paris last June. As usual with these exhi- 
bitions, it endeavours to show not merely the 
best of the artist’s work, but his whole life-work 
—his early efforts and his late failures, if such 
there be—so as to give the world an opportunity 
of judging of his true place in art history. 
Such exhibitions are singularly instructive, and 
it is to be hoped that the forthcoming Rossetti 
exhibition will be of this nature; for though 
much of Rossetti’s work may be open to scorn- 
ful criticism, still the public would wish to 
judge the man by the whole of it, and not by 
any careful selection, such as we see advocated 
by some of his admirers. 


THE Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst opens this 
month with a long article on Rimini and the 
Malatesta family, by Ludwig Geiger. It is 
based on Yriarte’s work, Un Condottiére au 
15¢ Siécle, but is not exactly a review of it. A 
description and criticism of Peter Janssen’s wall- 
paintings in the new Rath-haus at Erfurt; a 
learned discussion concerning the so-called 
school of Kalkar and its principal painter, Jan 
Joest, who, however, is not proved to have 
belonged to it; and some pleasant remem- 
brances of Tunis, by Hans Fischer, make up 
the rest of the number as far as the text goes. 
But the illustrations are so good this month 
that they claim separate notice. As frontispiece, 
we have a portrait full of character of Franz 
Liszt, drawn and etched by W. Lining, jun. 
There is a bitter, defiant expression on the face ; 
but the old man’s powerful head is admirably 
rendered. Music does not seem to have suc- 
ceeded in soothing him. A clever study of 
a monk reading, by J. Holzapfel, and an 
amusing illustration of three dry old Dutchmen 
of the seventeenth century listening to a new 
book, are also given. Both are original etchings. 


M. QUANTIN announces a series to be entitled 
‘“‘Bibliothtque de l’Enseignement des Beaux- 
Arts,” edited by M. Jules Comte, and published 
under official patronage. The following eight 
volumes will appear immediately :—Anatomy, 
by Dr. M. Duval; Greek Antiquities, by M. M. 
Collignon; Engraving, by the Vicomte H. 
Delaborde; English Painting, by M. E. 
Chesneau ; Dutch Painting, by M. H. Havard ; 
Mosaic, by M. Gerspach; Modern Processes of 
Engraving, by M. A. de Lostalot; Tapestry, by 
M. Eugéne Miintz. Twelve more volumes will 
be issued in the course of next year. Each 
volume will consist of about three hundred pages, 
with one hundred illustrations, and will be 
published at a price not exceeding four francs. 

M. EvGine Pron will publish shortly ® 
monograph upon Benvenuto Cellini, as 
jeweller, medallist, and sculptor, with re~ 
searches on his life and works. 


M. Jutzes Brivois’ work, entitled Biblio- 
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graphie des Ouvrages illustrés du XIX* Siecle, 
principalement des Livres & Gravures sur Bois, 
which has been long in preparation, will be 
published by Messrs. Conquet and Rouquette, 
of Paris, next week. M. Brivois is the founder 
of the Société des Amis des Lettres, and author 
of the Bibliographie de l’ Guvre de Béranger. 











THE STAGE. 
TENNYSON’S PLAY. 


SEVERAL interesting questions arise out of 
the performance of “The Promise of May,” 
and are independent of the success or failure 
of the piece. The piece, as it now stands, 
cannot, I fear, be successful ; the ill-mannered 
commotion of Saturday night having been 
followed by a perhaps yet more fatal sign— 
the unmoved coolness of the audience of 
Monday. And yet it seemed the audience 
of Monday tried to be fair, tried even to be 
interested, and, while cool to the play, was 
quite cordial to the players, who indeed 
deserved cordiality, and something besides. 
To tell very briefly the story of ‘‘The 
Promise of May ” will be the best way of 
getting at the points that make or mar it. It 
is a tale of seduction ; and seduction, though 
not an agreeable, has been accepted as a per- 
missible, theme through several generations of 
modern literature, from the Clarissa of Richard- 
son to The Inn Album of Browning. The 
piece, therefore, if it fails, does not fail because 
it treats this theme, but because it treats it 
somewhat baldly and crudely, without enough 
of the charm of beauty or of the illumination 
of insight. What is the precise tale? 

A remote Lincolnshire village, peopled, 
it appears, by men of admirable morals 
and of strictly Conservative opinions, is in- 
vaded by a free-thinking artist, who lounges 
about its meadows dressed in the garb 
of Bedford Park and Hampstead, and perus- 
ing as he goes the last volume of the 
very newest philosophy. He disbelieves in 
churches, priestcraft, marriage, property. 
His attachments are not profound, and they 
are exceedingly temporary. He wins the 
affection, and he betrays the trust, of a 
simple-minded young girl; and, when she 
tells him that he will have to marry her 
pretty soon if she is to retain the character 
of an honest woman, he says the birds pair 
but for a season, regrets her bondage to old- 
fashioned thought, and proposes to pass on 
to some fresh experience of elective affinities. 
Accordingly, she sits alone with her secret, 
while a Conservative peasantry, which has 
nothing to repent of, disports itself in the 
dance at the end of the first act. Six years 
pass. Dora, the sister of Eva, believes Eva 
to be dead, for she had left them with a 
letter telling of her shame. Edgar, the artist 
of revolutionary ideas, re-appears on the 
scene, but he comes as one Harold, a kins- 
man of the man whom the village had re- 
membered too well. He has not been in the 
village long—has, indeed, but just made the 
acquaintance of Dora, who reminds him of 
Eva very much—when a certain Farmer 
Dobson, the incarnation of all that is straight- 
forward and all that is orthodox, meets him 
and threatens him as the scoundrel Edgar. 
Edgar declines to be identified with Eva’s 
betrayer, and departs unharmed for the 
moment; but the second act closes upon 





Farmer Dobson’s renewed declarations as 
to the manner of fate which shall befall 
the seducer when the right time comes. 
The right time never comes. Farmer 
Dobson’s sword of vengeance must be put up 
within its sheath—his pitchfork must be laid 
down—for Dora is in love with the unknown 
betrayer of her sister; and he, warned in 
reality by the fate of Eva, proposes to marry 
her. But Eva’s fate had not been exactly 
what they thought it was. She, after years 
of servitude and misery, comes back to ask 
her father’s forgiveness. The father is old 
and out of heart, and understands nothing. 
She meets then, suddenly, her old lover; 
learns his new love for Dora, and falls dead at 
his feet. These are the pathetic passages, and 
they have their value. Honest Dobson, him- 
self a lover of Dora, comes back to threaten. 
But again his hand is stayed. Edgar is re- 
pentant, and Dora has loved him. Spare him 
then. But see him safely away, “ out of the 
last field, over the last stile”’ And when the 
curtain falls, Dora is alone, and alone to the 
end of her life. 

I don’t know whether my telling of the 
story has given hints of its force as well as of 
its weakness. That, at all events, is what I 
have meant to do. The want of action in the 
play is, one may suppose, evident. Can there 
possibly be the material here for a three-act 
piece? And, again, the improbability of 
much of the action that there is is just as 
perceptible. Why does Edgar return to the 
village when England has so many pastures 
for the likes of him? Why does Eva want her 
father’s forgiveness at precisely the moment 
that Edgar returns? They are brought 
together again only by artificial means. 

But in one at least of the characters depicted 
there seems to me a fault not less grave than 
this of wholly artificial construction. What 
has the philosophy of Edgar got to do with 
his conduct ? One has to enquire of oneself, 
from the beginning of the play to the end— 
Is the Laureate’s conception of the characters 
and their behaviour an attack on modern 
imaginations, or only a lash, that is neither 
the first nor the last, administered to the 
betrayer of women? To decide for the 
second would be to attribute to a great writer 
almost too familiar and trite an aim. The 
other was probably the end, but it cannot be 
said that it has been attained successfully. 
Edgar’s deeds are those of the vulgar seducer ; 
but surely there should be no necessary con- 
nexion between the entertainment of a theory 
and the putting it into practice. A man 
may conceivably look forward to many social 
changes as among the possibilities of the 
future, and yet fairly decline to have any part 
in hastening their approach at the cost of 
another’s suffering. And the modern fancies, 
opinions, whatever they may be, might have 
been ridiculed or decried more effectively if 
the poet had refrained from endowing the 
holders of them with capacities for personal 
cruelty and baseness. In the other faults 
that have been pointed out, Mr. Tennyson 
has betrayed nothing more than a con- 
tinued misunderstanding of the conditions of 
theatrical success. But here, it seems to me, 
the mistake goes deeper—Augier and Dumas 
would not have been led into blackening their 
opponent before arguing with him. Mr. 


Tennyson’s mind is not, as I venture to con- 
ceive it, the mind to deal impartially with 
social problems on the boards of the theatre, 
But, differing from many who have had their 
say this week, I am bound to maintain that 
the play has elements of high value ; that one 
recognises here and again the simplicity of 
pathos of which, on a score of occasions, its 
writer has shown himself the incomparable 
master; and that nothing is more profoundly, 
and even nobly, characteristic than that toler- 
ant end which disappoints only the commoner 
playgoer, when the punishment of banishment 
beyond the last stile and the last field is the 
severest that can be granted by the poet who 
sung to us of the fatal savagery of the jealous, 
so bitterly repented of when “the boat went 
down that night.” And, furthermore, I am 
convinced that “ The Promise of May” might 
yet be successfully abridged into a single long 
act that should hold the attention of the 
audience for about an hour, the incidents of 
what is now the prologue, or first act, being 
put into narrative form, and the quite un- 
serviceable division between the two later acts 
being abolished. Under these conditions, the 
simplicity, the homeliness, the tenderness of 
‘The Promise of May” might yet effectually 
charm. 

As it is, the acting, rendered extremely 
difficult by insufficiency of motive and poverty 
of incident—by the attempt, in fine, to make 
a three-act piece where there is material for 
one act—is, for the most part, uncommonly 
good. One tires a little of giving the 
habitual praise to Mr. Hermann Vezin for 
the mere discretion and clearness of his speech. 
This should be hardly praise by rights; and, 
as the stage becomes more and more the 
profession of educated people, it is plain that 
it cannot long remain so. But Edgar’s is a 
difficult part. He has apparently no emotions; 
and sympathy with him is manifestly. im- 
possible. One’s sympathies go in a measure 
with the honest, backward farmer, Dobson; 
but, except for the fact that he is a lover of 
Dora—on whom, by-the-by, he makes no im- 
pression—he is practically out of the play. 
For a character out of the play it must be 
allowed that Mr. Kelly contrives to make him 
wonderfully effective. This capable actor has 
never performed better. He does not go very 
far, but, within his well-defined limits, he is 
absolutely real ; a thorough craftsman, invari- 
ably successful in the concealment of his 
genuine art. Mr. Cameron, as the old father 
of the two girls, is a little weak and amateurish. 
He makes a good exit, however, in the last 
act, when, failing to recognise or failing to 
understand Eva’s cry for forgiveness, he says 
to the servant who helps him in his blindness, 
“Take me out, little maid. This is one of 
my bad days.” To that gentle expression of 
his sadness and his trouble Eva has to answer 
—and to answer to herself—* This is like to 
be the ast of my bad days ;” and Miss Ormsby, 
who plays the part generally with admirable 
pathos, and who is, moreover, one of the very 
few actresses from whom one has the right 
to expect forcible and passionate things 
because she has already done them, ought, 
as I conceive it, to throw into this rejoinder 
the whole of her strength. For Eva, that is 
the crisis. She came to be forgiven, and she 





is not to be forgiven—she is not even to be 
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recognised or understood. That, then, is the 
moment for complete despair for her, com- 
plete despair and abandonment, On Mrs. 
Bernard Beere as Dora—save in the last 
moment of the play—no such demand for 
passionate expression is made; but she fulfils 
such demands as are made upon her with an 
unfailing success ; she looks and acts with a 
refined simplicity and grace. Whatever may 
be the fate of the drama, Mrs. Bernard Beere’s 
performance will be distinctly remembered. 
Everything that it was possible to do for 


well contrasted. The scherzo is rather too much 
in the style of Beethoven. The iufluence of 
Schumann may be traced in the intermezzo; but 
it shows very great skill and fancy. The finale 
concludes with a _ graceful lullaby. The 
serenade, we think, is likely to become popular 
in the best sense of that word. Its perform- 
ance under the baton of Herr Richter was 
highly satisfactory. The applause at the end 
of each movement was most enthusiastic, and 
at the close Mr. Stanford received quite an 
ovation. The programme included the ‘“ Vor- 
spiel” to the “ Meistersinger,” Liszt’s “ Hun- 





“The Promise of May” has been done for 
it at the theatre. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Herr Hans RicuTer gave two concerts at St. 
James’s Hall ; the first on Thursday, November 
9, the second on Tuesday, November 14. They 
wera both well attended, and the receptions 
given to the talented conductor proved that 
neither the concert triumphs of former seasons 
nor the opera performances of Drury Lane have 
been forgotten. A pleasing feature of the first 
concert was the prominent place given to the 
work of an English composer—the serenade for 
orchestra in G@ major (op. 18) by Mr. C. Villiers 
Stanford, recently produced at Birmingham. 
The work is really one of considerable merit ; it 
is written throughout in a clear and natural 
manner, and it is not in the slightest degree 
commonplace. Of the five numbers we like 
best the opening allegro and the third move- 
ment (adagio). The latteris charmingly scored, 
and the subjects, in themselves pleasing, are 


garian Rhapsody” in F, and the ‘‘ Parsifal” 
prelude. The ‘* Rhapsody ” has been played at 
these concerts five times; it is certainly a 
striking and clever piece of programme music, 
but Herr Richter should not let us hear it too 
often. After all, the first impression which it 
gives is the best. Its position, too, in the pro- 
gramme was not altogether suitable, coming, as 
it did, immediately before the solemn “ Parsifal” 
music. The concert concluded with a very fine 
performance of the ‘‘ Eroica.” 





On the second evening Mr. E. Dannreuther 
played Brahms’ new pianoforte concerto in B 
flat. We see no reason to alter the opinion of 
the work which we expressed on the occasion of 
its recent performance at the Crystal Palace. 
Mr. Oscar Beringer was more successful than 
Mr. Dannreuther in the first two movements; 
the latter did not overcome the enormous diffi- 
culties with the same ease; and, indeed, in some 
of the passages there were marks of imperfec- 
tion. ‘The slow movement, however, was well 
oe and the finale given with great brilliancy. 

n these sections, especially the finale, Mr. 
Dannreuther seemed to have thoroughly caught 
the spirit of the composer, and made ample 
amends for any shortcomings at the commence- 
ment. Everyone must have been satisfied with 
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the splendid playing of the band in the intro- 
duction to the third act of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” 
and in the introduction and closing scene from 
‘‘Tristan.” Unfortunate indeed are those who 
cannot feel the beauty and power of such music. 
A magnificent performance of Beethoyen’s C 
minor symphony brought to a close a most 
successful concert. 

The programme at the Orystal Palace last 
Saturday was one of considerable interest. It 
commenced with an excellent concert-overture 
in F (MS.) by Mr. T. Wingham—a tone-picture 
with characteristic themes and clever workman- 
ship. The next piece was a symphonic poem, 
‘* Vysehrad” (‘‘ The Visegrad Fortress”). The 
composer, Friederich Smetana, a Bohemian by 
birth, was a pupil first of Proksch and after- 
wards of Liszt. It may be also mentioned that 
he was the teacher of Dvorshik. He has pro- 
duced several operas with great success at the 
National Theatre of Prague, where he was con- 
ductor from 1866 until 1874. In his tone-poem, 
the composer gives three pictures of the history 
of the renowned fortress Visegrad—tirst in its 
original splendour, then in its decline, and 
last, as a desolate monument. The work is 
satisfactory as abstract music, and forms also 
a happy specimen of music on a poetic basis. 
The composer has kept within reasonable limits ; 
the tonal art is used to express emotions rather 
than situations. The melodies are very taking, 
the orchestra treated in masterly fashion, and 
the spirit of the whole composition pleasing and 
original. Miss Marie Wurm, a pupil of Mdme. 
Schumann, gave an intelligent performance of 
Schumann’s piano concerto. She has a good 
touch, excellent fingers, and plays with much 
feeling. Her reading of the work was pure 
and unpretentious. She also played solos by 
Chopin, Schumann, &. Miss Mary Davies was 
the vocalist. J. S8. SHEDLOCK. 
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